












































Leading Sports Figures 


tell you their secrets of 


CHAMPIONSHIP 
PERFORMANCE 


in these new 
Safe-Driving Films 


. SKILL 1S YOUR BUSINESS. In the first film, Wilbur Shaw illus- 
‘ trates that with relaxed coordination, skillful driving can be- 
come automatic — shows how to maintain professional driving 
skill day after day, regardless of adverse traffic conditions or un- 

expected emergencies. 


WATCH YOUR HANDI- 
CAP. ‘Drivers, like 
professional bowlers, 
THE CHAMP BECOMES DEAF AND NINETY-DAY FLASH. Shows through peebeewanay Aan = Eh aye 
BLIND. Lloyd Mangrum, one of golf 3 the eyes of Paul Richards, White Sox sleep, improper food and 
dom’s most consistent money winners, Manager, how a ball player's slightest health habits,” says Ned 
shows that the ability 10 concentat, i micaculation, repeated often enough, can Day, longetime bowling 
b j ay become a disastrous habit. Wilbur Shaw champion. Film stresses 
etween a duffer and a champion. The con- the important correlation 
centration of a golf professional, Wilbur herween clean living heb- 
Shaw points out, is similar to that required count of a driver who developed a “slight” ies and clean aston ane, 
of a professional driver. habit that eventually proved fatal. posts, . 


— 


completes an analogy, with the visual ac- 





Each film is in full motion and sound and runs for 10 minutes. | 


TAKE A LOOK AT THE ODDS. This concluding film in the 
5 series explains why the right safety attitude is so vital in the 


presents a dramatic sequence in | Available individually at $53.00 for black and white and $95.00 
which a driver's attitude prevents what could have been a fatal | for color or on a rental basis of $10.00 for black and white and 
accident | $20.00 for color. 


prevention of accidents 





NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send copies of Professional Driving Series [_] Color ($425.00) [_] Black and White ($245.00) 


to the undersigned. Check or money order enclosed. 


NAME . ees» ee 


Please Print 


COMPANY . . —__™_ADDRESS 


CITY Oe CS 









































Keep holiday shoppers “on the move” with— 


“METER STUFFERS” are a real headache during the 
holidays. And that’s when Harley-Davidson Servi-Cars 
really shine. They’re the simple, dependable and effi- 
cient way to keep cars moving in and out of metered 
parking areas on time. . . to give every shopper a chance 
to park. 

Yes, there’s no match for this job-proved three-wheeler 
on parking patrol. The mounted officer has an unob- 
structed view of the meters . . . and a clear shot for 
marking tires. 

Join the thousands of communities that help mer- 
chants and motorists alike by moving cars out of metered 
areas on time. With the compactly designed, sturdily- 
built Harley-Davidson Servi-Car, your city can enjoy 
uninterrupted, dependable parking and traffic control. 

Ask about the Harley-Davidson Servi-Car at your 
dealer’s or write us today for complete information. 


HArRLEy-Davipson Moror Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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York, Pa., Chicago, Denver, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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HAT would 

you do if you 
ran across a subma- 
rine trying to cross a 
boulevard? Chances 
are you'd do just 
what we did, stop 
and gawk. 

The U-505, Nazi 
submarine, captured 
by the U. S. Navy in 

the waters of the South Atlantic off the 
African coast, made an eventful trip to Chi- 
cago’s Museum of Science and Industry, 
where it will be a permanent exhibit. 

We ran across the U-505 while trying to 
negotiate the Outer Drive at 58th Street. 
We couldn’t afford models, so this beat-up 
editorial character was drafted into service 
along with a rented convertil le and we took 
our cover photo in the fading dusk at about 
8:15 p.m. 

What you can’t see is the crowd that 
played sidewalk superintendent. Some 15,000 
“helpers’’ surrounded us, but Council pho- 
tographer Jim Lehman miraculously shooed 
them all out of camera range just long 
enough to click a shutter. 

The submarine crossed the drive okay, 
although it took them all night to do it. 
The U-505 rolled across the boulevard just 
before the sun rose. And.the crowd stayed 
to the very end. 


We read in the papers that a London 
brewery was struck by lightning. Several 
vats were hit by the bolt but proved to be 
undamaged. In fact, the beer in them was 
found to have improved considerably in 
taste. So far as we know, this is the first 
recorded case of a storm actually brewing. 


A pretty young stenographer was driving 
home from work when she smacked into a 
lamp post. The official cause of the acci 
dent, according to the Denver traffic court 
records: ‘‘Driver’s vision obscured by bubble 
gum bursting in her face.” 


Interesting Signs Department 
On a Kansas City (Mo.) street corner: 
“To avoid that run down feeling, cross 
the street carefully!” 
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Planning statewide “Check 
Your Car—Check Accidents” 
program are (from left): 
Herman Schaefer, secretary, 
Indiana Inter-Industry High- 
way Safety Committee; J. L. 
Lingo, director, Indiana Of- 
fice of Traffic Safety; Gover- 
nor Craig; Frank A. Jessup, 
superintendent, Indiana State 
Police; and Carl Crickmore, 
safety chairman, New Castle 
Chamber of Commerce. 


JACK POT 


By Frank Davin 


Indiana public officials, industry and labor have hit the 


[* YOU HEAR any crashes in the 
State of Indiana from now on, it 
won't be automobiles colliding head- 
on as you might fear. It'll probably 
be the jingling crash that a dollar slot 
machine makes when it pays off. For 
down on the banks of the Wabash 
they have hit a Hoosier Accident-Pre- 
vention Jackpot! 

Following up on the suggestion of 
the White House Conference on High- 
way Safety, industrial plant safety 
committees have been drawn into the 


accident prevention jackpot with a new industrial kit 


aimed at off-the-job accidents—Operation Live Longer. 


task of helping shift on-the-job acci- 
dent prevention success into the field 
of public safety. 

This venture can be big news to 
industry throughout America, for the 
Hoosiers are hitting the off-the-job 
accident bugaboo with a new gimmick 

a traffic safety kit—that is produc- 
ing results, may be the blueprint for 
a nationwide off-the-job accident cam- 
paign. 

Figures show that workers suffer 
more accidental deaths off the job than 


on the job. Last year, nearly seven out 
of ten deaths and more than half of 
workers’ injuries occurred off the job, 
principally in motor vehicle accidents. 

There's nothing very new about off- 
the-job safety promotion. Reams of 
copy have been written about such 
efforts by single companies or corpora- 
tions. But this is the first time an 
entire state has teamed up to crack 
down on this industrial accident haz- 


ard. 


Industry and labor have joined this 
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new crusade for traffic safety. For 
some time Indiana's industrial organi- 
zations have been using the National 
Safety Council's Operation Safety 


theme program to beat the off-the-job 
accident bugaboo. 


Then, Indiana's trathc safety di- 
rector, Joseph L. Lingo, came up with 
an industrial kit for promoting traffic 
safety. And the boom was on. 


Management and labor tied right in 
with the idea. Of course, representa- 
tives of both management and labor 
had agreed openly at the White House 
Conference on Highway Safety to do 
just that. But, even their best friends 
didn't expect much to come of it. 

The new kit seems to be furnishing 
the opportunity. First of all, the Indi- 
ana State Police are being used to in- 
troduce the kits to Indiana industrial 
plants. 

James L. Robb, regional director of 
the Steelworkers’ Union, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, and Hobart 
Autterson, secretary of the Indiana 
State Federation of Labor, are really 
implementing the work of the White 
House Conference on Highway Safety, 
and on the side of industry the ball 
has been carried by Arthur Conde, 
executive director, and Harold L. Shu- 
man, director of industrial relations, 
both of the Indiana Manufacturer’s As- 
sociation, and Jack E. Reich, executive 
vice president of the Indiana State 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The new off-the-job accident kit is 
simple enough at first glance, but it 
takes know-how to get full benefits 
when using it, as Indiana industry is 
finding. Complacent safety supervisors 
have been jarred to their heels by the 
enthusiasm generated wherever the kits 
have been employed. 


Basically, 


the kits contain a plan 


ning guide, fact sheet, subject outline, 
suggested editorials and news releases, 
click sheet, spot announcements, a 
copy of Indiana Traffic Accident Facts, 
samples of leaflets, posters and other 
supplementary materials, plus letters 
from public officials and industrial la- 
bor organizations stressing the need 
for coordinated cooperation to make 
the program work. 

This year, kits are issued bi-monthly, 
cover these six themes: winter haz- 
ards, motor manners, vehicle mainte- 
nance, vacation driving, school safety 
and night traffic hazards. 

Next year, Operation Live Longer 
will be issued quarterly. Kits will 
cover: winter hazards, motor manners, 
summer safety and child safety. 

The kits for 1955 will cover a dozen 
themes under the foregoing headings 
and key into the deadliest days cam- 
paigns covering Christmas-New Year's, 
Memorial Day, the Fourth of July and 
Labor Day. 

Joe Lingo put it, ‘These pro- 
grams tie the plant off-the-job accident 
prevention program to a coordinated 
community-wide one. The combina- 
tion has given trafhc safety a new look. 
A Hoosier workman now is subject 
to almost constant pressure to walk 
and drive safely. When organized 
society puts the taboo on the traffic 
violators and the take-a-chance guy, 
we've begun to win the war on trafhic 
accidents.” 

Captain Paul T. Beverforden, direc- 
tor safety and education, Indiana State 
Police, is direct charge of the in- 
dustrial safety program. With 11 
troopers—each a safety specialist—he 
covers the Hoosierland accident front. 

And what a job these troopers have 
taken on. Take Steve Ranich covering 
District No. 1 out of Dunes Park Post. 


Ranich is responsible for the program 
in ten of Indiana's northern counties 

the heavy industrial areas including 
Gary, Whiting, Hammond, South 
Bend, etc. 

Once in a while he gets a ‘‘do- 
nothing” reaction from a bored or 
tired safety supervisor. But Ranich 
isn’t easily put off. On one such occa- 
sion, he noted that after six weeks 
from his first call no action was forth- 
coming from a large industrial con- 
cern in his area. Next time, Ranich 
asked for and got an appointment with 
the vice president in charge of opera- 
tions, explained the program to him. 
This executive was so enthusiastic, he 
asked the young trooper to stay for 
lunch with top plant executives. After 
hearing Ranich, they bought the idea 
lock, stock and barrel. Today their 
off-the-job safety program is the best 
in the district. 

Anderson was another Hoosier hot 
spot. The Delco-Remy Division of 
General Motors accepted the kits with 
open arms. Fred C. Yelton, director 
of safety, arranged with Captain Bev- 
erforden for the assignment of two 
state troopers—Lucian Bever and Paul 
Doherty. 

During the month of April, Bever 
and Doherty worked day and night, 
talked to approximately 3,500 Delco- 
Remy employees in safety meetings 
1,400 of whom were safety super- 
visors. Needless to say, the program 
clicked. The company house organ 
carried stories on the program activi- 
ties and the employees themselves were 
behind the idea 100 per cent. 

In the Evansville area Trooper Don 
Smiley had a field day. The Indiana 
Limestone Institute in Bedford repre- 
sented a merger corporation of 22 dif- 


Turn Page 


End of shift at Indiana industrial plant, as workers become 
drivers and pedestrians. Statistics prove workers face more 
danger going to and from work than they encounter on the job. 


Trooper W. E. Hunter talks to General Electric employees, in 
Fort Wayne. Plant protection personnel boosted all off-the-job 
safety efforts from car checks to vacation driving reminders. 
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ferent quarries and mills in the Bed- 
ford and Bloomington areas. N. R. 
Tovey, safety director, had been the in- 
dustry'’s representative at the White 
House Conference on Highway Safety, 
and met Smiley three-quarters of the 
way. Tovey took the kits, worked out 
a meeting program for supervisors and 
in three weeks’ time had 6,000 em- 
ployees taking an active part in the 
program. 

International Harvester Company in 
the Evansville area ‘‘cottoned’’ to the 
kit and put it to work. One of the 
‘Click”” sheets put out in a subsequent 
issue carried a matchbook cover from 
International Harvester’s Evansville 
plant. It pointed out that “‘safety is 
everybody's business at work, at 
home, on the road.” As Trooper 
Smiley put it, ‘These were double 
safety matches.” 

Trooper Bert Reed had himself a 
time. In short order he organized the 
off-the-job program in 19 different in- 
dustries large and small. Biggest 
were Cummins Diesel at Columbus 


Discussing Hoosier accident prevention kit (from left): Frank 
Jessup; Fred Yelton, director, plant protection, Delco-Remy; 
Jack Grieg, ass’t director, Traffic Safety; Capt. Paul Bever- 
forden, director, safety and education, Indiana State Police. 


JACK POT 


with 2,900 employees, and the Arvin 
Industries with approximately the same 
number of workers scattered over five 
locations. 

As Reed reported, “Arvin couldn't 
wait to get started.” They asked him 
to talk to their foremen at a luncheon 
meeting, followed this up with a panel 
discussion at the plant safety meeting. 
H. William Prentice, Arvin’s director 
of safety and personnel, and Frank 
Mattox, plant superintendent at Sey- 
mour, both report that interest is 
growing monthly in the theme pro- 
gram, with employees asking for as- 
signments. 

Pop down to Indianapolis and you 
walk into the center of Hoosierland. 
You also walk into a hotbed of safety 
enthusiasm. Trooper Robert Reeves 
has responsibility for the industrial kit 
in this area, but he also can call on 
Captain Beverforden, Joe Lingo, In- 
diana’s Governor Craig and a host of 
topflight personalities, who are prac- 
tically right on the spot. 

We sat in at a luncheon at the 


ucation unit. 


Chrysler Corporation plant in the 
Hoosier State capital. The occasion 
ferent quarries and mills in the Bed- 
was the awarding of plaques to 
Chrysler for their work in the May 
vehicle check program. But R. S. 
Bright, Indianapolis plant manager, 
added a reciprocal note, when he gave 
title to 11 new Dodge sedans for use 
by the Indiana State Patrol’s educa- 
tional unit. The glistening white cars 
represented thousands of dollars in 
cash but the troopers got a big lift 
from the fact that industry was back- 
ing the program all the way. 

Frank Jessup, superintendent of the 
Indiana State Patrol, and Professor 
Lingo, both echoed the sentiment of 
the assembly, when they stated: “With 
this kind of backing, how can we 
miss?” 

Wilbur Shaw, president and general 
manager of the Indianapolis Speed- 
way, Doxie Moore, administrative as- 
sistant, and Horace Coates, executive 
secretary to Indiana's Governor Craig, 
were on hand to share in the ac- 
ceptance of the cars. 

In Hagerstown, the Perfect Circle 
Corporation got in on the program 
with both feet. They put out a spe- 
cial mailing to company employees on 
the hazards of vacation driving. Bob 
Beeson, safety supervisor, added that 
booklets were being distributed to all 
company employees before their vaca- 
tions. 

Perfect Circle is in Trooper Bever's 
area, so we asked him how he liked 
the way the program worked. “Swell,” 
retorted the tired trooper, “I don’t 
object too strenuously when my wife 
won't speak to me, and I can stand 

To Page 40 


Troopers man fleet of 11 white sedans, donated by Chrysler's 
Indianapolis plant to the Indiana State Patrol’s Safety Ed- 
Statewide drive against 
received close support and cooperation from Hoosier industry. 


off-the-job accidents 
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I’m Mad. Too? 


E COULD just be that you are the 
person who wrote me that letter the 
other day. You really told me off. 
You said one of my dumb highway 
patrolmen had given you a ticket for 
speeding when you had a legitimate 
reason for being in a hurry. 

According to your letter, which you 
didn’t sign, you think the highway 
patrol could make better use of its 
time by chasing down the real menaces 
to safety on the highways instead of 
bothering upstanding citizens like 
yourself. 

Oh, you were quite indignant. You 
went on to say that you were on 
urgent business, that you never had 
been in an accident of your own mak- 
ing; that you are a fast driver but a 
safe driver and, moreover, that you are 
a more important man to the com- 
munity than the stupid cop who gave 
you the ticket. 

Well, now let me tell you some- 
thing. I’m mad, too. I’m mad all the 
time although my anger is not di- 
rected at you alone. So far as you're 
concerned, I’m happy that we were 
able to catch you in time. I hope we 
taught you a lesson, although I’m 
afraid we didn’t. I hope we taught 
you something before you have to learn 
it the hard way in a hospital, or you 
wind up on a morgue slab. 

It makes me feel good that we were 
able to slow you down before you 
killed yourself—or maimed somebody 
else who was driving carefully to pro- 
tect both himself and you, too! 

What makes me mad? A lot of 
things. I’m burned up because ~_ 
as intelligent as you sometimes be- 
have like idiots. I’ve seen a lot in my 
service with the highway patrol. I've 
had to look at things that would turn 
your stomach. They made me sick, 
too, because I’m not different from 
you except that it’s my business to 
keep you alive while you're driving, 
even if I have to stop you and haul 
you off to jail. 


I wouldn't have to be so harsh, per- 


This article by Chief Carrel appeared in the 
Empire Magazine of the Denver Post and is re 
printed with permission of the publisher 
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By Gilbert R. Carrel 
Chief, Colorado State Patrol 


haps, if you could see at first hand the 
murder and savage mutilation on our 
highways—your highways. 

I wish sometimes you would have 
to go with me to the scene of an acci- 
dent. I would like to make you stand, 
as I’ve had to do, and watch the piti- 
ful flopping of a man dying in a 
barrow pit, or help scrape the bits of 
bone and mangled flesh of a whole 
family into baskets at a grade crossing. 

You'd vomit as I have done. But 
you'd think different the next time you 
got behind the wheel of an automo- 
bile. 

If some foreign power killed and 
wounded as many of our citizens as 
our motorists do each year — you 
would be ready to take up arms and 
fight to stop it. 

And yet a great many who are 
responsible for this terrible loss of 
life and limb and lifelong suffering 
are individuals like yourself—'‘fast”’ 
but “safe” drivers and “important” 
people in a big hot hurry. 

You said the officer who gave you 
the ticket didn’t argue with you but 
that his manner was insolent. 

The trouble with you is that you 
don’t recognize sincerity when you see 
it. Our men are under orders not 
to argue, but to be firm, fair and im- 
partial. I doubt that he was insolent 
especially since he didn’t argue with 
you. He was merely concerned—con- 
cerned with your safety and the safety 
of the hundreds of others on the high- 
way. 

You say you were driving safely? 
That’s what the woman thought a few 
short months ago when she overturned 
on an icy strip on the highway not 
more than 500 yards from the point 
at which you said the patrolman 
stopped you. 

If that patrolman had been there 
and cautioned that woman before she 
hit that ice patch at 75 miles an hour, 
she would still be here; her children 
would have the affection of their 
mother and a husband would have 
been spared unnecessary grief and cost. 


Maybe she would have written a let- 


ter of complaint, too. But I wouldn't 
have cared. It’s only the dead ones 
who don’t complain. 

Mad again? So was the youngster 
down on highway 160. He had some 
personal reason for being mad. “T'll 
show you how mad I can get,” he told 
his companions. His broken body was 
picked up near the end of a 500-foot 
skid mark. They found his head on 
the prairie a hundred feet away. 

It’s better to be alive and mad, or 
alive and late than dead and still in a 
hurry. That was the case when the 
salesman a few months ago rounded 
a curve on highway 87-85. He was on 
an important call, but he never kept 
his appointment. We picked his head 
off the pavement and scraped his body 
together from beneath his automobile. 
Are sales that important? You'll never 
collect the commission that way 
Neither will your widow. 

The trouble with so many drivers is 
that they have dual personalities. Too 
often, a highly respected businessman, 
a gentleman in his profession and a 
social leader in the community, be- 
comes a dangerous egotist behind the 
wheel. The respect he normally dis- 
plays for his fellow citizens becomes 
submerged in a conviction of superi- 
ority arising from his control of two 
tons of steel and 150 or 200 horse- 
power. He blows his horn at pedes- 
trians or drivers who threaten to in- 
terfere with his lordly progress. 

Whatever lane he chooses is his 
exclusive property, and sometimes he 
takes part of two lanes. He picks any 
speed that suits his fancy. 

He is too big to be anything but 
contemptuous of the traffic officer who 
questions his driving ability. His fa- 
vorite retort is “I'll have your job for 
this, copper!” 

Maybe you're one of these big shots 
and that’s what's bothering you. 

Or maybe you're one of the Milque- 
toasts—the meek little guy who spends 
his life taking orders from the boss 
but who becomes a tyrant when he’s 
driving. All he has to do to get even 
with the world is step on the gas. He 

To Page 26 





“Nt Ain’t Necessarily So 


[' AIN'T so much the things we 
don't know that get us in trouble 
It's the things we know, that ain’t so.” 
This sage maxim is certainly not origi- 
nal with me. But, it’s one of those 
homespun truisms that hits the nail 
right on the head. And it’s especially 
true in the way we police handle our 
vehicles. 


Looking back, I feel that many 
things we “knew” about police fleet 
operation in the Texas Highway Patrol 
just weren't so. And this alleged 
“knowledge” was getting us in trou- 
ble. Our Patrol Inter-District Contest 
and the National Police Fleet Contest 
are producing concrete evidence of our 
defects 

For the fleet year ending August 31, 
1953, our fleet logged 12,770,330 
miles, with 78 reportable accidents and 
11 non-reportable. Patrol damages 
were an estimated $14,832. The next 
year, our fleet traveled 13,144,218 
miles. Reportable accidents were cut 


to 73, while non-reportable jumped 


6 
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By Homer Garrison, Jr. 
Director, Texas Department of Public Safety 


one notch to 12. Estimate on Patrol 
damages was $14,933. Damages are 
taken from accident report estimates, 
and in this amount could actually vary 
a few hundred dollars either way. We 
have not as yet run an audit of ac- 
tual repair costs. 

Accurate reporting knocked some 
huge holes in our accident experience 
“facts.” First, the ‘fact’? that most 
police accidents occur during pursuit 
or emergency runs. It just ‘‘ain’t so.” 
During a three-year, nine-month pe- 
riod before contest participation, 78 
per cent of our accidents occurred on 
routine patrols and only 22 per cent 
were on emergency and pursuit runs. 
This did not include many low cost 
accidents now being reported under 
National Safety Council rules. 

The second “fact” to bite the dust 
was the plea that most police accidents 
are non-preventable. This also “ain't 
so.” In our first contest year the Acci- 
dent Review Boards ruled 59 per cent 
of our accidents preventable. And 


W. J. Elliott, chief of Texas Highway Patrol (left), presents first Homer Garrison, 
Jr. Fleet Safety Award to Capt. Ray Butler and patrolmen, San Angelo District No. 8. 


59 


there was yet another eye-opener. Some 
39 per cent of our pursuit and emer- 
gency run mishaps were ruled pre- 
ventable. In the 1952-53 fleet year, 
emergency and pursuit accidents were 
39.7 per cent of total reported and 
were 40.5 per cent for the year ending 
August 31, 1954. (Incidentally, an 
Accident Review Board consists of 
three patrolmen and one captain from 
the field, one representative from 
maintenance and one member of the 
Headquarters administration staff ). 

Patrol sergeants are District Fleet 
Supervisors. They never serve on a 
Review Board. They do, however, 
visit the Board meetings and see first 
hand why the Board needs complete 
information on each accident. They 
learn what is required and just how 
it should be prepared. 

The National Police Fleet Contest 
not only helps prevent accidents, but 
also promotes harmony within the 
Patrol. As contest reports uncover de 
fects and problems, each officer is kept 
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posted. He gets a better understand- 
ing of the over-all operation. With this 
knowledge comes a frame of mind 
some call it attitude—that makes him 
accident-prevention minded, We're not 
just police officers advocating that the 
public do as we say—but we can hon- 
estly point out that all we ask is that 
they do as we are doing. 

Contest publicity within the Patrol 
has been a big help in our job-training 
program. As the men from the field 
serve on Accident Review Boards they 
gain invaluable administrative experi- 
ence. In analyzing accidents to deter- 
mine preventability, Board members 
necessarily run into problems of policy, 
tactics, training and administration. In 
more ways than one, the contest is 
helping us make better officers. 

Here is an excerpt of an Accident 
Review Board observation that relates 
to the job-training problem (while 
stopping a violator a Patrol car 
dropped back and behind the violator ; 
another car smacked the Patrol vehicle 
from behind) : 

3. The Patrol operator during his 
signal to violator had the highway 
blocked on the left. The approaching 
driver (from rear) not only sees this 
but the next instant sees the car on the 
left decelerate. This situation is de- 
veloping when he could normally ex- 
pect the car in the left lane, in a pass- 
ing position, to be accelerating. It 
probably seemed to the approaching 
driver that the sensible thing to do was 
to remain in his lane which was open 
for a greater distance than the left 


Entrance to Texas Department of Public Safety headquar- 
ters, on 59-acre tract at Garrison Field, North Austin. 
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lane. Then suddenly the car in the 
left lane cuts in front of him toward 
the shoulder. 


4. Patrol operators should be con- 
scious of the fact that a violator stop 
procedure, while routine to a ees: 
man, is very abnormal to the driving 
public. It can be quite confusing to a 
lay driver. This makes it important 
that a Patrol driver never start a stop 
procedure unless he is sure of clear- 
ance behind.”’ 


The Board ruled this accident pre- 
ventable. 


While I had some misgivings about 
the contest, during the planning stage, 
the competition has stimulated our 
fleet program. Stiff contest rules and 
an inquisitive Review Board have im- 
proved accident investigations. The 
result better accident report sum- 
maries, detailed diagrams, more useful 
measurements, and better on-the-scene 
pictures. 

Yes, our accident reporting has im- 
proved. We are now getting reports 
on Patrol accidents that before were 
ignored because damage was minor. 
In our first contest year each of 11 per 
cent of Patrol accidents resulted in 
$100 damage or less; 26 per cent were 
$25 or less. For the first eight months 
of our present contest year 7 per cent 
of our accident experience caused $5 
damage or less. 


Severity, as such, is not a factor 
in decisions of the Accident Review 
Board. It is considered only in getting 


the facts—such as speed judgment 








involved. As a result, our Patrol 
driver's attention is focused on de- 
fensive acts that will prevent collisions. 

We are refuting the old saw that 
‘little damage exonerates drivers’ even 
though “less damage” is an objective, 
as are ‘fewer injuries.” And, on the 
other hand, a “total loss’’ accident is 
not in itself evidence of preventability. 

Facts brought to light by the con- 
test emphasize the need for revising 
our concepts of defensive driving and 
preventability. Many of the collisions 
that once were considered “‘just one 
of those things’” are now accounted 
for by defects in driver judgment, 
maintenance, supervision or adminis- 
tration. 

More attention is being given to 
the ‘‘why’’ rather than to the easy in- 
formation such as ‘“‘who, when, where 
and how.’ The Patrol District Con- 
test and the National Police Fleet Con- 
test force us to look for ways to pre- 
vent — rather than defend — accident 
experience in our district. The con- 
tests give new importance to the Acci- 
dent Review Boards. I feel these 
Boards are a vital factor in the success 
of our training program. 

Texas Highway Patrol officers are 
no different than any other human be- 
ings—they are moved to greater effort 
when their performance is recognized. 
The National Safety Council Complete 
Tfansportation Service offers this rec- 
ognition. Our drivers may now earn 
the NSC Safe Driver Award—‘‘the 
Nation's highest award for profes- 
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Chief Elliott (center, rear) reads report to the Texas Highway Patrol 
Accident Review Board. Six-man board analyzes patrol accident causes. 








From the Grass Roots 


7 HEN Arthur T. Vanderbilt, Chief 
Justice of the New Jersey Su 
preme Court, authored “Traffic Lau 
Enforcement and the 16 Resolution 
Chief Justices and the Gov- 
he unknowingly sounded the 
rallying call for concerted public ac 
tion in Oregon 


i lhe 


ernor 


Justice Vanderbilt's document was 


issued by the Institute of Judicial Ad 
ministration, of which he is president 
The preamble reads: 


“Of the four major manifestations of 
crime confronting us today in this coun- 
try treason in the form of subversive 
communism, organized gang control of 
business and local government, juvenile 
delinquency, and violations of traffic laws 

violations of the traffic laws may seem 
at first blush the least important. Indeed, 
there are many who will be surprised to 
see such violations classified as crime. 
Yet so harmful to society are the results 
of traffic law violations that no other 
classification is possible, regardless of 
what language may be used in the 
statutes.’ 


These words sparked the citizen 


movement in Oregon when the High 
way Lifesavers Committee of Oregon 
Citizens, Inc., came into being. The 
citizens Organization came up with a 
program designed to accomplish the 
following 


1. Through leadership by prominent 
citizens to stimulate citizen accept- 
ance and support of adequate and 
uniform enforcement of the traffic 
laws. To acquaint all citizens with 
what those laws are, why they are 
necessary and, if needed, to support 
further legislation for the purpose 
of curtailing traffic deaths and in- 
juries and reducing the annual eco- 
nomic loss resulting largely from 
violations of the traffic laws. 


2. Discourage in traffic courts any 
tendency to respond to pressure 
from any source that would miti- 
gate proper penalties when they are 
proved to be deserved, through mak- 
ing it evident that such pressures 
are against public policy. Encourage 
citizens to visit traffic courts to ob- 
serve the work in the interest of 
society that is done there. Support 
necessary tax expenditures to up- 
grade traffic courts, which are the 


The author, vice president and editor, Produc 
tion Surveys, Inc., is assistant secretary, Highway 
Lifesavers Committee of Oregon Citizens, Inc 
He was formerly executive editor, The Oregonian 


(Portland) This article is condensed from a 
talk before the Section of Judicial Administration 
1K August 


American Bar Association, in Chicago 
7, 1954 


By Walter W. R. May 


only courts in our judicial system 
in which many citizens will ever 
appear. 

3. Encourage the State to provide more 
public prosecutors for traffic cases 
as an aid to the Court and a pro- 
tection to Society, an effort also 
designed to quicken the conscience 
of attorneys handling the public 
business. Encourage courts to ad- 
here to the mandatory law for traffic 
violations. 

i. Support the necessary expenditures 
to provide modern highway engi- 
neering as a traffic safety measure. 

5. Foster driver education in the 
schools with behind-the-wheel train- 
ing notwithstanding an expansion of 
such education will mean increased 
school budgets and taxes. 

6. Change the public attitude in driv- 
ing automobiles and in walking the 
streets and highways as the most 
effective aid in reducing highway 
accidents. Win for traffic courts and 
enforcement officers, the citizen re- 
spect they must have if the people 
are to live in reasonable security in 
the automobile age. 

Reduce automobile insurance rates 

so that there need not be wide- 

spread avoidance of the State's Fi- 
nancial Responsibility Law, at the 
risk of a driver losing his license. 


8. Increase and popularize all traffic 
safety efforts, by making traffic 
safety the concern of citizens in all 
walks of life. 

There are other objectives, all com- 
patible with these major objectives. The 
program is a spontaneous, continuing, 
voluntary citizen movement. It is mod- 
estly financed to the extent of $15,000 
a year by private contributions. And 
it's based upon the philosophy that an 
affirmative, moral appeal, supported by 
prominent citizens will have long 
range effect. This is more effective 
than a spasmodic official “crack down” 
of harsh enforcement, which implies 
prior official laxity. It gives citizens 
understanding of what enforcement 
officers and courts are trying to do 
change the public attitude, and make 
any emergency ‘crack down” less 
threatening to the rights of citizens. 

Oregon's traffic courts generally have 
been cooperative. Some of them con- 
spicuously so. The District Attorneys 
Association voted to do something be- 
sides pass resolutions on trafhc safety, 
and many enforcement agencies and 
traffic courts are obviously discharging 





their duties with greater confidence 
of public support and understanding 
than before. 

Governor Paul L. Patterson and 
Secretary of State Earl T. Newbry, un- 
der whose direction the Motor Vehic!e 
Division of the State operates, have 
recognized this new group—the High- 
way Lifesavers Committee of Citizens 

and used it as a liaison in the state's 
official traffic safety work. A digest 
of the program also became a part of 
the official proceedings of President 
Eisenhower's Highway Safety Confer- 
ence of 1954, a few months ago, when 
the President said citizen interest must 
be enrolled. 

And Oregon's Secretary of State in- 
augurated, on August 15, a drastic 
license-control program. In effect it 
says: “If you won't drive safely, you 
can't drive in Oregon.” The Secretary 
intends to use his authority to suspend 
or revoke driver's licenses. The goal 
is a 50 per cent further reduction in 
traffic deaths. The Governor has used 
the Highway Lifesavers Committee to 
study the possible need for revision of 
the law, to aid enforcement within the 
statutory rights of citizens. 

In 1952—the year preceding the 
Committee’s formation — there were 
160 trafhe fatalities in Oregon. Last 
year with the Committee operating, 
traffic deaths dropped to 390—a de- 
crease of nearly 16 per cent. The de- 
crease is continuing in 1954. 

Oregon, which ranks 32nd among 
the states in population, was the 13th 
worst state in the union for traffic fa- 
talities in 1952. At the end of 1953, 
we were in first place among all the 
states for percentage improvement in 
our traffic fatality record, according to 
the National Safety Council. 

The Oregon death rate per 100 mil- 
lion miles of travel was 6.1 in 1952. 
Last year it dropped to 5.9, and thus 
far this year it is about 5. 

In 1952 the economic loss was esti- 
mated at $43 million. Last year it was 
estimated at $37 million, a reduction 
of nearly $20,000 a day. 

In 1953 the first reduction in auto- 
mobile insurance rates in several years 
was announced as a result of the im 
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STRICTLY PERSONAL 





Word to a Boy Driver: 
Any kool Can Go Fast 


BY SYDNEY J. HARRIS 


HIS is an open letter to a boy, about 18, who forced me off the road 
while cutting in sharply and passing me ona hill yesterday afternoon: 


Dear Son: You may think you 
are a good driver, and perhaps you 
are. But I'd like 
you to keep in 
mind that most 
of your “skill- 
ful” driving is 
jue to other 
motorists. 

Anybody can 
whip along the 
road as fast and 
as carelessly as 
you were going. 
There’s no trick 
to that the 
new cars are 
loaded with 

too much so, 


HARRIS 
power and pickup 
I'm afraid. 

Just remember that it was my 
alertness that prevented an acci- 
dent on the hill, not yours. And 
the driver who was approaching 
us also had to brake suddenly and 
swerve in order to save your life 
and his. 

* * * 


IT IS NOT your courage or dex- 
terity that has kept you alive as 
long as this, but the prudence and 
politeness of other motorists. You 
have been trading on our good will 
and sense of self-preservation. 

I wish it were possible to 
point out to you that your 
kind of driving is nothing but 
bad manners—it is not heroic, 
or adventurous or manly. 

irtesy of 


Reprinted co 





proved situation. This reduction will 
save Oregon automobile drivers up to 
$2 million a year. Insurance rates, 
generally speaking, prior to last year 
had steadily increased, probably 33 to 
50 per cent in five years. 

In the first six months of 1954, the 
improvement continued with 172 traf- 
fic deaths compared with 180 in the 
comparable period last year. 

In Portland, where the Highway 
Lifesavers Committee work has been 
centered (although it is organized in 
33 of the 36 counties) arrests for traf- 
fic law violations have tripled and the 
reduction of fatalities has been spec- 
tacular—about 45 per cent, with sev- 
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the 


Suppose you ran down a crowded 
street, pushing people out of your 
way, knocking packages out of 
ladies’ hands and kicking children 
into the gutter. What would be so 
heroic or many about this? 

Nothing, of course. Then why 
do you suppose that having 2,000 
pounds of steel under you make3 
it any better? There’s nothing to 
be proud of in driving fast—any 
fool can do that. It’s a form of 
cowardice to threaten other 
drivers, not courage. 


* * * 


beat me at the 
getaway, or up the hill? What 
does that prove? Nothing, except 
that the car you bought is faster. 
You didn’t make it; it’s a commer- 
cial product. Anybody can buy one 
like it and anybody can drive 
with a maniacal disregard for 
safety. 

So don’t take any pride in your 
deadly accomplishment. A _ real 
man is considerate and polite—and 
takes chances only when it counts, 
when his honor and conscience call 
out for it. On the highway, most 
of all, it’s easy to tell the men 
from the boys—for the men have 
to save the boys from the conse- 
quences of their foolish and need- 
less bravado. 


SUPPOSE you 


Chicago Daily Neu 





eral months being recorded without a 
single traffic death. Throughout the 
state, five counties have gone six 
months without a fatality. In 1953 the 
traffic toll was reduced in 23 of the 36 
counties as compared with the year 
be fore. 

The Oregon Journal (in Portland), 
with a statewide circulation, launched 
a traffic safety crusade, in November 
last year, ‘‘to implement the work of 
the Highway Lifesavers Committee” 
and the work of other traffic safety 
agencies. Each day since, traffic safety 
has been featured on its front page 
and its editorial page has appealed to 
and admonished readers to play it safe. 


A traffic safety pledge is featured in 
every edition. To date more than 
75,000 readers have signed them. 


The Oregon Newspaper Publishers 
Association adopted a resolution urg- 
ing its members to give support to the 
citizen program. All radio stations 
stepped up their traffic safety appeals, 
as a public service. 

For the first six months of 1954, 
Oregon racked up 59,353 convictions 
of traffic law violations compared with 
29,409 for the same period last year. 
In this period, 1,415 persons lost their 
licenses upon conviction for driving 
while intoxicated; 292 for reckless 
driving and 1,124 for other reasons. 

One of the Committee's biggest 
boosters was the late Arthur M. Epp- 
stein, veteran insurance man, and presi- 
dent of the Oregon Automobile In- 
surance Company. Although in his 
eighties, Mr. Eppstein worked for a 
year before his recent death to enroll 
influential business and professional 
men and women in this movement. 
He lived to see some good results. 


The presidents of the two leading 
Portland banks are serving as president 
and vice president, respectively, of the 
Committee. Managers of their 100 
branch banks, located in almost every 
county, are enrolling other bankers, 
industrialists and professional men and 
women in their communities. Some of 
the county committees are doing re- 
markable and original work. Members 
of the Oregon Insurance Agents As- 
sociation are available to assist in every 
county and the Traffic Safety Division 
of the Sec retary of State’s Office, di- 
rected by Captain Walter Lansing, 
gives aid to groups throughout the 
state. 


Local citizen groups and the State 
and County Bar Associations have 
teamed up to have judges speed the 
filing of the transcription of convic 
tions with the Secretary of State 
which means license suspension or rev 
ocations can be made without delay. 
This is a mandatory provision of the 
law, too often neglected or disre- 
garded, for lack of funds or sheer 
complacency. 

The Oregon Traffic Safety Division 
reports that 85 to 90 per cent of the 
drivers drive legally and that 10 to 15 
per cent are violators. Oregon does 
not have a fixed speed limit. The state 
operates on the Basic Rule under 
which any speed in relation to traffic, 
location and conditions of weather and 
the highway may be prima facie evi 
dence of violation of the law which 
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Postal employees from three states (Md., Va., Pa.) and Nation’s 
capital; who graduated from first course. Classes were held in key 
locations throughout the country in June, July and August. Personnel 
from 760 larger U. S. Post Office Department installations took part. 


po SAM has charged his mes- 
sengers to play it safe! That, in 
effect, is what the new look in the 
fleet safety program of the United 
States Post Office Department adds up 
to. 


First step in the Post Ofhce fleet 
program is the driver instructor's 
classes which are under way through- 
out the nation. From these classes will 
stem the fleet driver instructors, who 
will relay sound driving techniques to 
every driver of a Post Office vehicle. 

Postmaster General Arthur E. Sum- 
merfield kicked off the first such pro- 
gram. He told Post Office officials and 
the first instructors group: “I share 











Edward B. Landry, director, Safety and Health, U. S. Post Office 
Department (front row, right) with teachers and members of first 
Instructor's Training Course, held at Departmental Headquarters, 
in Washington. Some 800 postal employees attended 40-hour courses 
conducted at 25 key locations, then helped set up local program. 


In picture at top of opposite page, Postmaster General 
Arthur E. Summerfield addresses Post Office officials 8 ; b , 

and members of first Post Office Motor Vehicle Accident : : 
Prevention Driver Instructor’s Training Class, June 15, . \ 

at Post Office Department Building in Washington, D. C. ; 

Postmaster General Summerfield and Assistant Postmaster General 
Eugene J. Lyons of the Bureau of Personnel look over a magnetic 
traffic illustration board, one of several training aids used in Post 
Office Department Motor Vehicle Accident Prevention Program. 


with President Eisenhower the deep 
concern caused by the nation’s high- 
way accident toll. As one of the larg- 
est fleet operations in the country, the 
Post Office Department will dedicate 
itself to make a real contribution to 
improve safety in motor vehicle opera- 
tions on the streets and highways of 
the nation. 

“The constant, alert exercise of cour- a / 
teous driving practices and adherence 7 
to all local traffic rules and regulations ff 
will do more than anything else to cre- 
ate and build a most lasting public Postmaster General Summerfield personally participates in first of 

series of Instructor’s Training Courses, as he and Assistant Postmaster 


: Lyons demonstrate modern driver training aid used to point out 
post office driver. normal, human physical limitations of average man behind the wheel. 


good will—which we expect of every 
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I Learned to 
Drive at 385 


By John W. Osbon 


Chicago News Editor, Broadcasting-Telecasting Magazine 





HEN I told him about it, my 
luncheon companion gave me a 
quizzical look and seemed to do a fast 
double-take. And yet it was a fact... 
I never learned to drive until I was 
45. 

After recovering, he said he thought 
this was a rarity, at least among men. 
I don’t have any statistics on the mat- 
ter, but I guess it is, at that. The Na- 
tional Safety Council thought so any- 
way. And so I find myself a rare 
species among the nation’s drivers. 

About four years ago, when I lived 
in Washington, D. C., I thought seri- 
ously about buying a new car. Like 
anyone else weighing a major invest- 
ment in life, I considered all the an- 
gles. I won't say it was a case of 
determining whether a new bride or 
a new car would prove the sounder 
investment, but at the time, that’s what 
it boiled down to for me. In the end, 
I finally forgot about the car until 
some vague future date. 

That arrived in June. My wife Elly 
and I made a joint investment—a 1950 
used car. Before 1950 I just never 
thought much about driving a car; in 
fact, I never looked at the same auto- 
mobile twice. Today, I'm in love with 
cars at 35. 

People have asked me what it feels 
like to learn to drive at 35. I tell 
them that, actually, I still haven't 
stopped learning. And that’s the truth. 
There have been some changes, to be 
sure, 

A man who goes this far through 
life without this experience is certain 
to get a mew slant on a variety of 


The author is Chicago news editor of Broad 
asting-Telecasting Magazine, and member of the 
staff since 1947. He covered the Washington beat 
r ‘‘B-T."" Mr. Osbon attended Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern University, and joined 
International News Service in Chicago in 1945 
This is B-T promotional brochure put out by 
his publishers describes Osbon as a ‘'trigger-quick 
writer-reporter who scans the midwest with a dis 
But he would be the first to cor 
trigger-quick has no place 


erning eye.’ 
fess this attribute 
today’s driving 


The author 


matters, viz., his friends and relatives, 
his fellow passengers and—God Bless 
them—pedestrians, too. (At that age, 
a man will see the pedestrian in a new 
light—they’re like me! If he profits 
from the experience, he is likely to 
become a better pedestrian himself and 
lose that ‘‘Don’t-you-dare-hit-me’’ atti- 
tude which characterizes so many who 
parade confidently in front of your 
car.) 

The 35-year-old neophyte driver be- 
gins to take an avid interest in news- 
paper traffic reports, which he had 
long regarded as meaningless statisti- 
cal double talk; in the cautionary mes- 
sages of the National Safety Council; 
in the new models of automobiles; in 
traffic legislation and the officers who 
enforce the laws for his protection; 
and even in radio-tv commercials, 
which regale him with means of mak- 
ing his car a better one to drive! 

A whole new world, in short, is 
opened up—and with it, a new area 
of responsibility. Each new driving 
venture is an experience and a chal- 
lenge, weighed against the many years 
he was a mere pedestrian or a fellow 
passenger. 


I like to think of owning a car as 


similar in some respects to owning a 
radio or tv station, if only because 
that is the trade (radio-tv) in which 
I am engaged. A licensed driver on 
the city’s streets and thoroughfares is 
just as bound to operate ‘‘in the pub- 
lic interest’’ as the radio or tv station 
owner. As the radio spectrum is 
owned by the public, so, too, are the 
streets. 


(Just as applicants for a license to 
drive or vehicle registration go through 
the process of obtaining instruction 
and/or temporary permits and then 
licenses, broadcasters file for construc- 
tion and/or temporary permits and 
licenses. Broadcasters are required by 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to operate consistent with the 
“public interest, convenience or ne- 
cessity.”’ ) 

But the parallel ends there. Stations 
don’t kill or maim people, automobiles 
do. 

Driving an automobile today, in 
view of the complexity of traffic con- 
ditions, is an urgent responsibility. 

I think I was well aware of that 
responsibility when we bought our 
used car from my brother-in-law. If 
I didn’t realize that at 35, I would 
never realize it, I told myself. 

Not having driven a car before on 
public streets, a used car seemed the 
best bet. At least I knew the owner 
and if we got “stuck,” there would 
be hell to pay with my wife's brother 
and not some nondescript dealer. He 
bought a ‘54 car, gave us a break 
on the ’50 model. We've never re- 
gretted the purchase, though we did 
come up with some unusual experi- 
ences. (I attribute these to the fact 
that it takes a little longer to savvy 
things after you've hit 35. A good 
excuse anyway.) 


My brother-in-law taught me what 
I know about driving, which is enough 
to get by on, but I haven't finished 
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“Well, Dear, | bought us a new clutch today." 








learning yet. Last June he took us 
both out on a couple of early Sunday 
mornings and showed me the ropes. 
Then he signed the title over to us 
and we had a car. Then came the 
process of qualifying myself legally. 

I went down to the Illinois Secre- 
tary of State’s office and bought my 
license plates and had the title trans- 
ferred. I also went over to the Auto- 
Operators License Division to apply 
for an instruction permit. The experi- 
ence was not very reassuring, to me 
at least. 

The employes were very courteous. 
But a man of 35 who has not paid 
much attention to traffic safety before, 
may well come a-cropper if he isn't 
well prepared. I didn’t know the dif- 
ference between slow, caution, school 
and stop signs and flunked cold. | 
guess I just never paid much atten- 
tion to signs. I was given the stand- 
ard book on driving laws, together 
with questions that probably would be 
asked in the written tests, and told to 
study them and return within 10 days. 


I studied the book with the charac- 
teristic avidity of a 35-year-old man 
who finds himself faced with a new 
challenge. Then I returned and passed 
the written test with flying colors, and 
was notified of my restrictions (wear- 
ing glasses and the need for a rear- 
view mirror). They gave me an in- 
struction permit and I was on my way. 
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I will own up to the proposition, 
quite truthfully, that like many other 
neophytes at driving, I “‘cheated’’ a 
bit from time to time, That is to say 
that my brother-in-law was conspicu- 
ous by his absence in our front seat. I 
think this is one of the characteristics 
of the man who learns to drive later 
in life. He may even consider it his 
natural prerogative but I wouldn't rec- 
ommend it as a healthy practice. (I 
should know: I got caught. ) 

After weighing the matter for some 
time, I decided it would be well to 
take the actual road tests as soon as 
possible. (I guess there is a school 
of thought that holds it’s better to 
get as much driving experience as 
possible before taking the tests.) But 
I kept postponing it each Saturday 
(I couldn't get away during the week) 

In the meantime, there were a cou 
ple of experiences that impressed upon 
me some of the facts of responsi- 
bility of owning a car. One Sunday 
afternoon we had a family picnic and 
were to meet other members of the 
family at Chicago’s Lincoln Park. Un- 
fortunately we couldn't find a parking 
space on North Ave. and before I 
new it {| found myself on the Outer 
Drive. We didn’t arrive at the picnic 
site until an hour later. 

This shouldn't happen even to a 
hot rodder, but it did to my wife, 
mother and myself. It could happen 


to any tyro. Before we knew it, we 
were about 5000 north and, inexperi- 
enced as I was, I couldn’t get off the 
drive. 

I told my wife later it reminded me 
of the story of the two sparrows who 
agreed to meet at a designated place. 
One had arrived and was anxiously 
awaiting his friend. About an hour 
later, sparrow No. 2 showed up, his 
feathers, more than a little rumpled, 
looking like he had just come through 
a wringer. “What happened?” asked 
the prompt bird. 

“Oh,” said the second bird, “I got 
caught in a badminton game.” 

An old wheeze but it illustrates our 
predicament that afternoon. 

The moral of this story for the tyro 
should be: stay off thickly congested 
streets until you have experience. 

On another occasion, I was priding 
myself on a successful day of driving 
and, not having learned my lesson well 
the first time, hit the Outer Drive 
again. I guess I lost my head ancl 
made a bad turn, trying to get off. 
Sure enough, a patrol car was on my 
heels. I got off easy that time, prob- 
ably by telling the ruth. My wife Elly 
was of great assistance—she shrouded 
herself in silence unbecoming a wom- 
an. (We got no ticket, even though 
I had merely an instruction permit.) 

Another bit of advice I am per- 
fectly willing to offer freely involves 
parking signs. The neophyte of my 
age is likely to give them only passing 
attention, or dismiss them lightly. That 
happened to me in front of our apatt- 
ment building. I didn’t move my car 
before the required 8 a.m. one day 
and was saddled with a parking viola- 
tion. 

These incidents served to impress 
upon me the great responsibility of 
conforming to the law. Ever since we 
bought our car, I had considered my- 
self a careful driver, with no penchant 
for speed. But this hasn't been enough 


When I thought I had all the 
“bonehead” moves out of my system, 
[ came up with another of all plac €s, 
at the Aute Operators License Divi- 
sion. Once again, my brother-in-law 
was not beside me. I had broken the 
law by coming down there without 
a licensed driver. In any event, I 
passed the tests. The examiner was 
very courteous, considering that appli 
cants for permits and licenses are 
herded through the procedures, and 
that some employees regard their jcbs 
as necessary hardships. I was told I 
was a very cautious driver and advised 
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The Real Job 


By Ernest G. Cox 
Chief, Section of Safety, |CC Bureau of Motor Carriers 


T IS OFTEN suggested that we fail 

to see the forest because we are so 
close to the trees. I often wonder 
whether, in the accident prevention 
business, we fail to discern the trees as 
a result of our looking at the forest. 

Recently I served as a member of 
the Board of Judges which, for the 
third consecutive year, selected the 
winner of the Marcus A. Dow Me- 
morial Award. This award is made by 
the National Safety Council, in co- 
operation with the Greyhound Corpo- 
ration, for outstanding contributions in 
the field of automotive safety. As a 
member of the Board of Judges, I was 
privileged to read the very impressive 
accounts of the activities of many fleet 
safety men. This has given me a new 
awareness of the character of the work 
of safety directors, the scope of their 
activities and responsibilities, and the 
opportunities for excellent accomplish- 
ment that lie before them. 


It is my opinion that there is no 
branch of work in the motor transport 
industry which exceeds the job of 
safety director in importance. It has 
been heartening to note the number of 
cases in which men charged with this 
responsibility have approached it with 
imagination, with fresh outlook, and 
the extent to which results have been 
achieved. 

However, I often wonder whether 
safety directors, as a rule, do not over- 
concentrate on the general to the detri- 
ment of the definite. For instance, | 
have been puzzled at those cases where 
a fairly satisfactory frequency rate has 
been attained but where the character 
of the accidents is such that it is ap- 
parent no serious attention is given to 
such things as following too closely, 
colliding with underpass structures, or 
taking curves too fast 

It appears to me that more attention 
should be given to the accident pat 
tern, with special reference to the type 


of accidents which are clearly prevent 


able. I have no quarrel with—in fact, 
I heartily approve—a good, and an 
improving, frequency rate, But, I main- 
tain that the real challenge facing us 
is to find the cure for those accidents 
which clearly are within the range of 
the safety director's most effective 
opportunity. 

The Commercial Vehicle Section of 
the National Safety Council has con- 
tinually urged accurate accident analy- 
ses as a means of directing effective 
accident prevention, driver in-service 
training and supervision. They have 
devoted an entire section of their Fleet 
Safety Manual to this important func- 
tion, and have prepared time-saving 
analysis forms for the use of fleet 
safety directors and supervisors. Ap- 
parently, in a great many instances, 
such analysis is not prepared and util- 
ized to point up the high frequency 
causes and types of accidents. For if 
such analysis were prepared and util- 
ized, it would quickly direct the acci- 
dent prevention and supervision activi- 
ties to the areas in which the greatest 
accident reduction could and should be 
effected. 

In some cases the “‘one vehicle” 
accidents make up a larger share of the 
total than in the general run. It is also 
true that in these cases, the percentage 
of accidents in which the carrier's 
driver is unable to control his vehicle 
when confronted by an unexpected 
traffic situation is high. Stated differ 
ently, I would attach more significance 
to an experience in which there is a 
greater than usual incidence of vehicles 
running off the road at curves, collid- 
ing with fixed structures, overturning 
as a result of shifting loads, catching 
fire not as a result of collision, than 
to whether the frequency rate of that 
fleet is above or below what is some- 
times termed ‘the national average.” 


Our real job is to concentrate our 
attention on that part of the accident 
picture which does most to discredit us. 

THE END 
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PPROXIMATELY 160 Chapter and Council managers, 

Council officers, staff members and interested guests, 
will attend the annual meeting of managers on October 15- 
16 at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. The two-day 
sessions give every promise of being helpful to safety 
council administrators, at both state and local levels. 

Special emphasis will be given on the opening day to 
such pertinent subjects as NSC services to chapters, and the 
White House Conference and its place in the traffic safety 
work of state and local safety organizations. The assistance 
available through other national organizations to imple- 
ment the action program of the Conference, will be out- 
lined by qualified representatives of leading national groups. 

Local programs will be high-lighted at the Saturday 
sessions when subjects will include such questions as “What 
Does Industry Want from Local Safety Organizations?” 
and ‘What Do Officials Expect from the Local Councils?” 
A suggested inventory for chapters is noted on the Satur- 
day agenda. Also the matter of setting up a permanent 
Board Committee on local organizations, is to be discussed. 

The Conference banquet will be held as in the past on 
Monday evening, with many council presidents in attend- 
ance. Other scheduled events include the social hour late 
Saturday afternoon and the annual presentation of Special 
Achievement awards. 

The program has been worked out by a special planning 
committee consisting of J. James Ashton, chairman; with 
managers Dr. B. L. Corbett, Estel Hack, Dan Hollings- 
worth, Walter Ladd and Robert B. Leopold, with Sidney J. 
Williams, Noble Dutton, Ralph Robinson and Joseph 
Lovvorn, as staff representatives; and Robert R. Snodgrass, 
vice-president for Local Safety Organizations. 


Sau-be Yourself! 


“Sau-be,”” pronounced ‘‘Saw-bay,”” is an Indian word 
meaning “Be Careful.” This discovery was made after 
much patient research, by Harry Hatcher, energetic man- 
ager of the Omaha Safety Council, who forthwith put the 
phrase to work. This gave him another idea—to create 
a weird-looking character that quickly captured public 
fancy, a life-like, man-sized figure, dubbed ‘Chief Omaha.” 
The grim-visaged Chieftan, blanket, head feathers and all, 
is a tribute to man’s ingenuity, when aided by a bit of 
paper-mache, war paint, and some loud blankets. The 
Chief usually rides with the spare tire in the back of 
Hatcher’s auto in rushing from pow-wow tc pow-wow. He 
has made a big hit on television, appearing once a week 
on WOW-TV as a warrior of the strong, silent type. His 
stern bronzed features will soon grace the outdoor bill- 
boards at three main entrances to the city, warning the 
visiting palefaces to ‘‘Sau-be!”’ 


San Jose and Spokane Changes 
Albert H. Wood has resigned as managing director of 
the Santa Clara County Chapter, NSC, at San Jose, Cali- 
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STATE TROOPERS from Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois team 
up to handle traffic safety booth at Tri-State Exposition at 
Ellis Park, near Evansville. From left are: Don Smiley, Indiana 
State Police; Sgt. Harold Crockett, Illinois State Highway 
Police, and Cpl. Alton Evans, Kentucky State Police. Troopers 
were interested in program by E. L. Shepard, chairman of the 
safety committee, Evansville (Ind.) Chamber of Commerce. 


fornia, to become manager of the Western Insurance Infor- 
mation Service with headquarters in Los Angeles. His San 
Jose post will be filled by Dave Kaye, who resigned as 
managing director of the Spokane Area Safety Council. 
Wood took over his new duties on September 1 and 
Kaye left Spokane for the California position around Sep- 
tember 20. Kaye’s successor has not been announced. 
The Western Insurance Information Service is sponsored 
by a group of leading insurance companies in California, 
Oregon and Washington. In covering the three coast 
states, Wood will have ample opportunity to utilize his 
long and successful experience in the field of public rela- 
tions. He came to the West Coast two years ago, after 23 
years with the Kansas City (Mo.) Public Service Company, 
in charge of publicity, advertising and public relations. He 
is a former president of the Kansas City Safety Council, 
the Kiwanis Club and the Advertising Club of that city 
In moving from Spokane, Dave Kaye also leaves many 
friends. The Spokane Area Safety Council expanded its 
activities and strengthened its financial support and leader- 
ship, under his management. He was the first director of 
the safety council, following its organization in 1948. Prior 
to that time, he had been with the Kaiser Company as 
director of health and safety at the Richmond, Calif. ship- 
yards, and later as safety supervisor at the Trenton Works, 
Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical Corporation. He and 
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Contest judges worked hard to settle 
moot points in determining winners of 
the National Fleet Safety Contest. From 
left are: Hudson Hamm, International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police; Al Finch, 
Contest secretary; Roy Wilkins, chair- 
man, Contest Committee; L. D. Gale, 
general chairman, NSC Transit Section, 
and Elmer Reeves, National Automobile 
Transporters Association. Standing are 
(from left): Paul Coburn and Chris Im- 


hoff of the National Safety Council Staff. 


Checking on the Champs 


oa the winning fleets in the 
National Fleet Safety Contest, 


sponsored by the National Safety 
Council, gather at the Victory Award 
Luncheon during the 42nd National 
Safety Congress, they will have to 
make no claims as to the accuracy or 
validity of their record-keeping. This 
has been attested to by a certified 
audit of the top five fleets in each 
division of the contest. 

Many fleets which had led in con- 
test standings will not be seated at the 
winners’ tables. They were eliminated 
by the contest judges, or their records 
failed to substantiate their standings. 

And, like any other contest, the big 
reason why the disqualified fleets were 
ruled out of contention was—failure 
to follow the rules. 

This foible and sloppy record keep- 
ing altered the final standings con- 
siderably. 

Auditors checked the records of 322 
fleets. This involved visits in 150 cities 
scattered over 43 states. One hun- 
dred eighty-five persons took part in 
this personal verification of records. 

You have to know your geography 
and possess an abiding faith in human 
nature to conduct an audit of the 
largest fleets in the motor transporta- 
tion industry. 


But the members of the Council's 
Commercial Vehicle and Transit Sec- 
tions have been through the mill be- 
fore and know the ropes. By the end 
of July, the potential top five fleets in 
each of 30 divisions were determined 
and auditors appointed to check on 
the records. 

This year marked the first time that 
police vehicles had entered the con- 
test. Sponsored by the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, state 
and city departments found new ap- 
proaches to safe driving, better and 
more economical operation. 

And some of the police officials took 
part in the check-up as contest au- 
ditors. The “Dick Tracy” touch didn’t 
include the ‘““Dum-de-dum-dum”’ drama 
of the ‘Dragnet’ shows, but the po- 
lice auditors were like Jack Webb in 
one way. “All they wanted were the 
facts.” 

In Wichita, Lt. Bernard R. Clark, 
of the Traffic Division of the Police 
Department, was assigned by Chief 
Roland B. Price to audit the records 
of the Cudahy Packing Company. 

He got a warm welcome from W. 
R. Lempke, Cudahy’s traffic manager, 
and other personnel. So much so that 
he asked Chief Price to write and 
thank the Cudahy management for the 


courteous manner in which he was 
accepted and to congratulate the com- 
pany for their fine records system. 

In Oklahoma City, M. R. Hunt, 
safety and personnel director, United 
Transports, Inc., audited the records 
of the Mistletoe Express Service. 
Frank Moore, Mistletoe’s safety di- 
rector, turned the office over to him, 
and Hunt commented on the cordial 
reception, complete and accurate rec- 
ords and excellent condition of the 
fleet and physical surroundings. 

Sounds simple, doesn’t it. But it’s 
not that easy. In the case of the 
Cudahy Company, the natural ques- 
tion was, “Who lives close by?” Since 
the Wichita Police Department Fleet 
was entered in the contest, it was a 
relatively simple matter to find out if 
Chief Price would make the audit. 

There was one way to find out. A 
letter was sent the chief asking him 
to audit the Cudahy records, and he 
was provided the necessary instruction 
and audit report forms. If he had 
begged off his assignment, the pro- 
cedure would have had to be begun 
all over again. 

This procedure had to be followed 
for all of the 322 fleets. In most cases 
members selected to make the audits 
took on the assignment willingly. 
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And soon the audit forms began 
to pile up on the desk of Alfred Finch, 
NSC fleet safety engineer, who as 
Secretary of the Fleet Contest Com- 
mittee, piloted the far-flung auditing 
procedure. When the last completed 
audit form was in, Finch heaved a 
sigh of relief and the staff of the 
Motor Transportation Division began 
the job of checking the returns. Then 
it became a job for the judges. 

Final stage in the audit involves 
the careful examination of each audit 
sheet by the Contest Committee, 
headed by Roy M. Wilkins, director 
of accident prevention, Super Service 
Motor Freight Company, Inc., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

They had the freak cases to settle 
with. In spite of standardization, 
cases will bob up to defy interpreta- 
tion according to the rules, and which 
require a decision. In this event, the 
Contest Committee makes the final 
decision. 

In the final judging of winners, 52 
fleet records were adjusted up or 
down, because of mathematical errors, 
misinterpretation of rules, or misin- 
formation. And 75 fleets were disqual- 
ified for not following the contest 
rules as to definition of a reportable 
accident, or for lack of records to 
support their experience 

It should be noted that members of 
the Contest Committee were presented 
the facts by the chairman on a fleet 
symbol system that kept company 
name, location, etc., a secret. Only 
the chairman knew what fleet was 
being discussed. 

As a result, personalities were ruled 


Fleet vehicles are checked as part of the audit. Winning fleets 
look like winners. Here fleet supervisor explains tell-tale 


dents to contest auditor. 
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out. The judges based their decision 
strictly on the information returned 
by the auditor and verified by the 
contestant s signature. 

Auditors looked over the fleet ve- 
hicles. Where there were ranks of 
battered units and the records showed 
an almost perfect score, this discrep- 
ancy was checked and the judges took 
a dim view of the fleet records of such. 

One large company had a policy of 
not reporting accidents bat 22 $50 
Since this set at variance the contest 
rules, the entire group was eliminated 
by the judges. 

Other contestants were reporting 
only “at fault’’ accidents, when all 
accidents “at fault” and “not at 
fault” must be reported. 

Experts in the contest business tell 
us that failure to comply with the 
rules is the first fault experienced 
judges look for when the process of 
elimination separates the men from 
the boys. And in most contests, the 
greatest single source of disqualifica- 
tion is failure to follow contest rules. 

In each of the last four audits, since 
the Council began ‘checking on the 
champs,” most disqualifications have 
been for this reason. A simple read- 
ing of the rules could have precluded 
the need for such drastic revision as 
occurred this year. 

The Contest Committee plans to 
make a special effort in the 1954-55 
contest to check participants on this 
score before the midyear mark. 

By and large, though, the great ma- 
jority are thoroughly familiar with the 
rules of the contest. with the defini- 


a 


tion of a reportable accident, and with 
NSC reporting procedures. Those who 
have long preached the value of stand- 
ardized definitions and reporting pro- 
cedures in the field of fleet accidents 
can take encouragement from the fact 
that the members of the National 
Safety Council are making this proce- 
dure work in daily practice. 

This year’s audit is history. More 
than 256,500 vehicles were entered in 
the contest, rolled up a total of 3,113,- 
836,000 miles, had 48,543 accidents. 
The accident rate for all fleets was 
1.56 per 100,000 miles. And 1,434 
fleets took part. This marked an over- 
all reduction of 10 per cent in acci- 
dents from the last contest—and it 
must be noted that all rates were down 
among the three principal classifica- 
tions. 

When the names of the winning 
fleets are called at the award presen- 
tation ceremonies in the La Salle Hotel 
in Chicago, October 21, you can rest 
assured that the winning records were 
achieved in strict accordance with con- 
test rules. 

The audit makes the winning tro 
phies more valuable and encourages 
members to make greater use of the 
National Fleet Safety Contest as a tool 
of accident prevention. 

And, while the first place winners 
will steal the show at these ceremonies, 
every fleet entered in the contest was 
a winner—even those whose records 
dropped from last year. For everybody 
who took part in the contest learned 
something he never knew before, 
everyone benefited by the experience 
So everybody won! THE END 


Records are checked so all fleets compete on same basis. In 
this year’s contest 52 fleet records were adjusted up or down, 
For every dent an accident report. 5 fleets disqualified for failure to follow contest rules. 





Traffic Separator Light 


This new light, designed for flush 
mounting in the raised horizontal surfaces 
of curbs, safety islands and walks is both 
weather-proof and vaportight 


An inside frosted lamp, an Alzak para 
bolic reflector, and a 5%” stepped lens 
provide a combination of a flush fixture 
with a beam which can be seen clearls 
by a motorist from a distance, and still 
not have an objectionable glare at close 
range. The lens and clamp ring are gas 
keted to make a vaportight seal, and are 
easily removed for relamping. The porce 
lain lamp receptacle is a medium screw 
base type with wire terminals easily ac 
cessible through the lens opening 
The Pyle-National Co., 1334 No. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago 51, Ill. (Item 1) 


Mounting Device for Directional Signs 

A new turret mounting device for 
mounting multiple directional signs on a 
single span wire has been developed by 
the Elwood Wiles Company. This new 
bracket, called the “AHB-1,” allows for 
positioning of the signs at any desired 


angle on a span wire simply by loosening 
four bolts, setting the proper angle, then 
tightening 

Elwood Wiles Co., Portland, Ore. (Item 2) 


Interceptor Police Car 
Available only to law enforcement agen 


cies, Ford’s new safety enforcement ve- 
hicle the Interceptor police car — has 
improved acceleration nearly 20% over 
the 1953 model, and is capable of speeds 
in excess of 100 m.p.h. 

The car's emergency performance capa- 
bility has been achieved by fitting a spe- 
cially developed 160 h.p. overhead valve 
Y-block V-8 engine into the 1954 Ford 
chassis. The police model is available 
with Fordomatic drive, overdrive, or con- 
ventional transmission. Ball joint front 
Suspension provides better control, espe- 
cially on cornering. The car is also 
equipped with a heavy duty clutch and 
brakes, and may be obtained with 40, 50 
or 60 ampere generator, or 50, 60, or 95 
ampere alternator to supply the extra 
electrical power needed to operate radios, 
sirens and special lights. 

Ford Motor Co., P. O. Box 638, Dear- 
born, Mich. (Item 3) 


Disabled Car Warning Device 

This new device, called FLASH-O- 
DANGER, is designed to convert the 
two front parking and two rear stop 
lights or the four turnsignal lights into 
a disabled warning flashing system. It 
may be installed in passenger cars, trucks 
or house trailers, and is available for 
either 6 or 12 volt car batteries. 

The control is mounted beneath the 
dashboard, and is illuminated so that it 
can be quickly located. When turned on, 
all four lights flash off and on continu- 
ously to warn approaching motorists of 
a disabled condition. 

Comfort Products Co., 218 East Grand 
Ave., Escondido, Calif. (Item 4) 


Road Sander 

A new exhaust power-spread road 
sander for passenger cars, trucks or 
b»ses, shoots spray of sand under the 
rear wheels to provide traction on slip- 
pery roads. Called ‘“Sandtrax,” the unit 
is powered by the engine exhaust and 
controlled with push button, and accel- 
erator pedal. The system comprises a 
sand hopper that sets in the front of the 
trunk compartment, a control valve that 
fits over the end of the exhaust pipe and 
connects electrically to a push button on 
the steering column, and two flexible 
metal spray arms that fasten under the 
chassis. It is actuated by a simultaneous 
light pressure on the push button on the 
steering column and accelerator. 


Automotive Sandtrax, Inc., 20 Pemberton 
Square, Boston 8, Mass. (Item 5) 


New Switch Prevents Fires When 
Trucks Turn Over 

Called the Servis Turnover Switch, this 
new safety device instantly cuts the igni- 
tion when a vehicle turns over. Listed 
by Underwriters Laboratories, Inc., the 
switch consists of a small, transparent 
bowl capped on top and partly filled 
with mercury. The mercury covers stain- 
less steel terminals in the bottom of the 
bowl to which connecting wires are 
attached. As long as the switch remains 
upright or is tilted less than 45°, the 
current flow is maintained through the 
mercury. The instant a turnover occurs, 
the mercury falls away from the termi- 
nals, stopping the engine. A_ special 
patented baffle in the bottom of the bowl 
prevents disruption of the electrical ‘flow 
when the vehicle is operated on rough 
roads or when it makes quick stops and 
turns. 

The switch can be installed with simple 
tools in 5 minutes. The bowl is held 
by a small metal bracket that is attached 
to the coil. The electrical connection is 
made by removing the primary wire 
which connects the coil to the distributor, 
and attaching the bracket of the switch 
to the coil and closing the circuit. Hav- 
ing no mechanical parts, the switch will 
not wear out, and never requires adjust- 
ment. The weight is 2 ounces, and the 
unit measures 144” in diameter by 214” 
long. 

The Service Recorder Co., 1375 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio (Item 6) 


Sound Slidefilm Projector 
Featuring a push-button remote control 
button for advancing strip film, the new 
Soundview Projector model PS65F may 
be used for either slide film or 2x2 and 


bantam slides. According to the manu- 
facturer, the projector meets the highest 
optical standards, with optimum light 
output. The unit is cooled by a 4-blade 
fan, and may be obtained with either 3” 
or 7” focal length lens. 

Soundview Co., 29 West 35th St., New 
York City, N. Y. (Item 7) 


Flashing Warning Signal Lantern 

Called the NU-ON, this signal lantern 
is powered with a 6-volt, dry-cell battery 
The flasher is timed for approximately 
60 cycles per minute, and according to 
the manufacturer, can be seen at great 
distances regardless of weather conditions 

The height is 16”; base 734” square 
The base_is made of red plastic, rein- 
forced with fiberglas strands. 
Material Handling Equipment Co., 141 
East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. (Item 
8) 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


~ in the field of Public Safety 
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Books and Pamphlets 

Bibliography of Traffic Engineering 
Literature. By Kathryn Childs Cassidy 
and Cele Kagan. Bureau of Highway 
Traffic, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn., 1954. 237 p. 

The City Traffic Muddle W hat 
Exits? National Highway Users Con- 
ference, National Press Bldg., Wash- 
ington 4, D. C., 1954. 24 p. 

Crusade for Traffic Safety. The 
President's Action Committee for 
Traffic Safety, 1954. 14 p. For sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C., 15c. 

Organize Your Community for 
Traffic Safety. Reports and Recom- 
mendations of The White House Con- 
ference on Highway Safety. President's 
Action Committee for Traffic Safety, 
1954. 35 p. For sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 
25, 5D hag 35. 

Tomorrow's Traffic Today. A pro- 
posal by Michigan State College to 
establish a Highway Traffic Adminis- 
trative Center. Continuing Education 
Service, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich., 1954. 9 p. 


Magazine Articles 
Alcohol and Accidents. By CE. 
Lucas and others. Traffic Digest and 
Review, August 1954. p. 2. 
An Effective “Control Center’’ for 


Street Sign 


Municipal Street Sign Company, Inc., has 
developed lightweight, rust-proof porcelain 
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your Driver Safety Programs. By Ed- 
gar G. Quesnel, Bus Transportation, 
August 1954. p. 40. 

An Epidemiological Approach to 
Traffic Safety. By Al Chapman, Public 
Health Reports, August 1954. p. 773. 

Highway and Traffic Problems in 
Unincorporated Areas of Los Angeles 
County. By Guy D. McDonald, Trafhc 
Engineering. August 1954. p. 403. 

Is Speed Right or Wrong? Re- 
searchers vs. Manufacturers. California 
H'ghway Patrolman. August 1954. p. 
2. 

Modern Trends in Street Lighting. 
By A. G. Atten Leimer. Municipal 
Signal Engineer, July-August 1954. p. 
23. 

The Neglected Element in Highway) 
Safety. By Paul Blaisdell, Public 
Health Reports, August 1954. p. 769. 

Pedestrian Actuated Traffic Signal 
Controllers. By Lowell Maxson, Mu- 
nicipal Signal Engineer, July-August 
1954. p. 26. 

Pedestrian “Scramble” Control. By 
Robert D. Dier, Traffic Engineering, 
August 1954. p. 413. 

Reversible Sign Technique. By John 
W. Zimmerman, Traffic Engineering, 
August 1954. p. 415. 

Want to Improve Teen-Age Driv- 
ing? By Forrest R. Noffsinger, Trafh« 
Digest and Review, August 1954. p. 
10. 


on aluminum street sign plates that, when 
bent out of shape, can be returned «to 
original position without chipping the por 
celain finish. Street sign plates are also 
available in unbreakable, unparalleled 
‘Tenzoloy” Cast Aluminum 6” high 
plates with 4” raised letters, plain or re 
flectorized. For information write Municipal 
Street Sign Co., 771-7 Meeker Avenue, 
Brooklyn 22, New York 


"It Ain't Necessarily So" 
From Page 9 

sional safe driving performance.”” This 
Council service also provides the indi- 
vidual driver with a court of appeal 
in National Safety Council Accident 
Review Board decisions. 


Our accident rate for the first con- 
test year was .6107 (per 100,000 ve- 
hicle miles). For the contest year 
ending August 31, 1954, the rate 
dropped to .5553—an improvement 
of 9.07 per cent. We have a long way 
to go and many improvements to 
make. We have, however, hurdled a 
big obstacle in deciding to tackle our 
fleet problems through the mechanics 
of a sound, proven program. 

The long range success of the pro- 
gram depends upon sound selections, 
accurate records, proper analysis, job 
training supervision and a gradual 
tightening of fleet regulations. Acci- 
dent Review Boards, National Safety 
Council Safe Driver Awards, contests 
with ‘‘floating’” trophies, and our an- 
nual district award—all play a part. 
They help ease the burden of respon- 
sibility and keep us informed on why 
our problem gets worse or improves. 

The very size of The Lone Star State 
calls for a king-sized police fleet opera- 
tion. Just to point up what I mean 
Texas is larger in area than Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, California and 
Maryland combined—with enough 
room left over to toss in three Rhode 
Islands. 

We're doing all we can. And the 
National Police Fleet Contest serves as 
a constant reminder that we can do 
more. We study the winners’ methods 
to improve our own. 

I feel there is nothing to lose and 
much to gain in pooling the fleet ex- 
perience of 48 states and hundreds of 
cities. It may well become a National 
exchange. I believe it is helping us 
give more and better service to our 
public. THE END 


Victory Award 
Luncheon Speaker 

W. G. “Bill” Power, advertising 
manager of Chevrolet Motor Division, 
will be featured speaker at the 1954 
Victory Award luncheon honoring 
winners of the 1953-1954 National 
Fleet Safety Contest. 

The luncheon, sponsored by Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., will climax the 
three-day National Safety Congress 
program of the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s Commercial Vehicle and Transit 
Sections. It will be held in the Grand 
Ballroom of the La Salle hotel in Chi- 
cago, Oct. 21. 

Power, who has earned a reputa- 
tion as one of the nation’s most force- 
ful inspirational speakers, is making 
his second appearance at the National 
Safety Congress. The subject of his 
talk will be ‘Partners in Safety.” 











I'm Mad, Too! 


From Page 7 


has as much right as anyone else and 
he will assert it even if it means kill- 
ing himself or the other fellow. 


Do you wonder that I’m mad all the 
time? So many of the people I do 
business with are downright stupid 
for no good reason. Yet, anywhere 
but behind the wheel of a high-pow- 
ered machine they're normal, intelli- 
gent, thinking, considerate humans. 

Then there are kids who shouldn't 
be allowed the use of the family car 
until they learn common sense. 


I went home the other night sad- 
dened. I had listened to a father blub- 
ber like a baby. The last time I talked 
to him before that, he was lecturing 
me. His son was a good driver, he 
said. Sure, weaving in and out of 
traffic, digging out on the green. 

Well, we had picked up the boy on 
two occasions and were ready to 
ground him for keeps. Then before 
we could do it, the serious smashup 
that we had anticipated, happened. 
The boy’s body was being wheeled out 
of the operating room to the morgue 
when the father broke down and 
cried: ‘‘I killed my own son trying to 
prove that I was right. I hate myself.” 

Let me ask you: Do you believe we 
should allow some idiot to risk your 
life and the lives of your family mem- 
bers just because he wants to be there 
in time for the kickoff? Would we 
be doing our duty in letting him off 
with just a few words of warning? 

What do you expect a cop to be 
anyhow? Do you want your highway 
patrolmen to be a bunch of weak- 
kneed, jelly-spined apologists who 
smile at a speeder knowing that sooner 
or later he will cause an accident ? 

Suppose we allowed everybody else 
to drive the way you were driving 
when the patrolman stopped you. It 
wouldn’t be long until you and one 
of those others met—met head on. 
And that would be that. 


Look in the truck cab at the roasted 
body of a driver who overturned while 
trying to let a hurry-boy pass without 
crashing into the oncoming automo- 
bile. Smell his hair burning, experience 
that nausea that comes from smell- 
ing burned flesh, and then tell me to 
let a reckless driver off easy. You tell 
the widow of the truck driver that. 
Go to her house as I have had to do, 
and tell her that her man has been 
killed because a light-hearted bunch of 
fun seekers were in a hurry. Look the 








Coming Events in the Field of Safety 








Oct. 18-22, Chicago 

Forty-second National Safety Congress 
and Exposition (Conrad Hilton Hotel). 
Contact R. L.: Forney, general secretary, 
National Safety Council, 425 North Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 11. 


Nov. 7-14, Seattle 


American Association of State High- 
way Officials (Olympic Hotel). 


Nov. 16, Pittsburgh 


Ninth Annual Highway Safety Confer- 
ence (William Penn Hotel). Contact Better 
Trafic Committee, 906 City-County Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Nov. 16-17, Cincinnati 

Fourth Annual Greater Cincinnati Safety 
Conference (Netherland-Plaza Hotel). 
Contact Raymond E. Clift, executive di- 
rector, Greater Cincinnati Safety Council, 
1203 Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., Cin- 


cinnati 2. 


Nov. 16-19, Port Hueneme, Calif. 

Symposium on Fire Fighting, Sponsored 
by Bureau of Yard and Docks, Navy 
Department (U. S. Naval Civil Engineer- 
ing Research and Evaluation Laboratory). 
Requests for further information should 
be addressed to Officer in Charge, Code 
794, U. S. Naval Civil Engineering Re- 
search and Evaluation Laboratory, Port 
Hueneme, Calif. 


Nov. 16-19, Los Angeles 

Annual Conference of the American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Adminis- 
trators (Ambassador Hotel). Executive 
Committee Meeting, Nov. 15. Contact L. 
S. Harris, executive director, 912 Barr 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Nov. 18-19, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Seventeenth Annual South Carolina 
Statewide Accident Prevention Confer- 
ence (Spartanburg Memorial Auditorium 
and Wofford College). Contact J. D. 
Watson, Jr., safety director, South Caro- 
ina Industrial Commission, Columbia, 
2G 


Dec. 6-7, Baton Rouge, La. 

Annual Louisiana Safety Conference 
(Hotel Heidelberg). Contact Col. Charles 
E. Doerler, secretary, P.O. Box 1148, 
Shreveport, La. 


truck driver's kids in the eye and try 
to explain why their dad won't be 
home. 

You tell ’em Buster. 
and too busy! 


I'm too mad 
THE END 
Driving somewhere? Then take advan- 
tage of reduced accident rates by traveling 
on Monday, Tuesday or Wednesday. 


1955 DATES 


February 27-March 1, New Orleans 

_ Southern Safety Conference and Expo- 
sition (Jung Hotel). Contact W. L. 
Groth, executive director, P.O. Box 8927, 
Richmond 25, Va. 


March 8-9, Philadelphia 

Twenty-first Annual Philadelphia Re- 
search Safety & Fire Conference and Ex- 
hibit (Broadview Hotel—Broad and 
Wood Sts.). Contact Walter W. Mat- 
thews, managing director, Philadelphia 
Safety Council, 17th and Sansom Streets, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


March 21-23, Los Angeles 

Second Annual Southern California 
Safety Congress & Exhibit (Ambassador 
Hotel). Contact Joseph M. Kaplan, secre- 
tary-manager, Greater Los Angeles Chap- 
ter NSC, 610 So. Main St., Los Angeles 
14, Calif. 


March 30-31, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Eighth Central Indiana Safety Confer- 
ence and Exhibit (Claypool Hotel). Con- 
tact Jack E. Gunnell, Indianapolis Safety 
Council, 320 N. Meridian Street, Indian- 
apolis 11. 


April 11-15, New York City 

Twenty-fifth Annual Safety Convention 
and Exposition of the Greater New York 
Safety Council. Exposition from April 
12-15. Contact Paul F. Stricker, execu- 
tive vice president, Greater New York 
Safety Council, Inc., 60 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y 


April 26-28, Cleveland 

Twenty-fifth All Ohio Safety Congress 
and Exhibit (Hotel Cleveland and Hotel 
Hollenden). Congress Headquarters at 
Hotel Cleveland. Contact A. W. Moon, 
congress manager, c/o Division of Safety 
and Hygiene, Industrial Commission of 
Ohio, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


April 26-28, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Twenty-Sixth Annual Michigan Safety 
Conference (Portland Hotel and Civic 
Auditorium). Contact R. H. Goring, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Company, Detroit, Mich. 


May 19-21, Richmond, Va. 

Annual Meeting of the Virginia Safety 
Association (Jefferson Hotel). Contact 
Wm. M. Myers, executive secretary, Room 
302, 1103 Main Street, Richmond, Va. 


“Accident Facts,” the National Safety 
Council’s statistical yearbook, shows that 
nearly two out of five fatal motor vehicle 
accidents occur on Saturday and Sunday 
and that the fewest occur on the first three 
weekdays 

Reports from 27 states show these fatal 
accident percentages: Saturday, 21; Sunday, 
18; Friday, 15; Thursday, 13, and Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, 11 each. 
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NFPA Lists 6 Hints 


United States. Home fires kill more 
people than all other fires combined, 
says the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation. 


urges all members of every family 


for Home Fire Prevention 


Every day fire strikes 1,087 homes, ome: 


factories, and 95 stores in the 1. Smoking and careless handling of 
matches. Put out cigarettes and matches 
carefully before throwing them away. 


During Fire Protection Week—and 


to learn how to combat the six main be upset 


fire causes. These six are responsible 
for more than 85 per cent of all home 


2. Dirty and poorly maintained chim- 
neys and heating equipment. A_ house 
can catch fire if a dirty chimney shoots 
sparks onto flammable roofing material. 
through the year the NFPA Portable oil heaters and kerosene stoves 

: should not be placed where they might 
block an exit or where they might easily 








ARE YOU 
BUDGETING FOR CHEMICAL TESTS? 


Have You Weighed the Features a Comprehensive Chemical 
Test of the Drinking Driver Should and Can Possess?** 


ACCURACY: which preserves evidence to prove 
chemically that it was alcohol and not something else 
which was affecting the suspect; which can be cross 
checked long after the test, by a chemist selected by 
the defense; 

which in every important step, from the inspection and 
approval of the condition of the testing equipment 
immediately before use to the preparation and inter- 
pretation of the evidence thereby obtained, is assured 
by the supervision of a qualified chemist or toxicolo- 
gist, and is therefore comparable to that accuracy 
rightfully demanded in courts of justice of a test for 
arsenic, strychnine or any other drug or poison. 


ON-THE-SPOT TESTING: to guide the officer's im- 
mediate action and prevent the sometimes tragic 
error of jailing without medical attention an innocent 
victim suffering, perhaps, from concussion, diabetes, 
brain tumor or other malady, but mistakenly thought 
to be drunk. 


PORTABILITY: to permit prompt collection of the sample for the chemist before the 
effect of time alters the evidence of condition of suspect at time of his offense. 


SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION: to facilitate the officer's ON-THE-SPOT test, and 


to protect the chain of evidence from impairment. 


DIVORCEMENT of the processing (by the trained — of the important chemical 


evidence from association with the objective symptoms (observed by the arresting 


officer) to promote even-handed justice for all. 


ENLIGHTENED ECONOMY for the community by reducing the percentage of cases 
contested in court, and by increasing the number justly convicted because of the 
sound evidence assured by the above essential features inherent in every test made 
with an Intoximeter. Net equipment cost for the double test $2.50. 


A public discussion of chemical testing and demonstration of the Intoximeter may be 
arranged in your area for a representative group of officials and citizens concerned 
with traffic safety and law enforcement. Our lecturer will welcome the demonstration 
of other types of tests at the same time for WE INVITE COMPARISONS. 


Write for Booklet K which discusses the Importance of attention to the above essentials 
of a chemical testing program as related to many court cases bearing on the meaning 
and ADMISSIBILITY OF CHEMICAL TEST EVIDENCE in courts thruout the United States. 
industrial Relations Men: Inquire about our Test for the employee suspected of 
drinking on the job. 





**RECOMMENDED READING: 
“CHEMICAL TESTS FOR ALCOHOL IN TRAFFIC LAW ENFORCEMENT" 
Charies C. Thomas, Publisher, Springfield, Illinois, $2.00 


INTOXIMETER ASSOCIATION 


334 BUFFALO AVENUE NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 




















3. Defective wiring and overloaded 
electric circuits. All wiring should be 
installed by a qualified electrician. Use 
only 15 ampere fuses unless the circuit 
is specially wired for larger loads. 

4. Hot ashes and coals. Keep them 
in covered metal containers. Keep the 
area near a furnace free of combustible 
materials. 


5. Trash accumulation. Remove rub- 
bish regularly from the house, particu- 
larly from the cellar, attic, and closets. 

6. Improper handling of gasoline and 
kerosene, and use of flammable liquids 
for home dry cleaning and paint re- 
moving. 


Slow Down and Live Campaign 
Saves 88 Lives in July 

Figures from the 24 Northeastern 
and Southern states participating in the 
unprecedented 1954 summertime high- 
way safety campaign, Slow Down and 
Live, show an over-all reduction of 
6.4 per cent in traffic deaths for the 
month of July this year as compared 
with the same month last year. 

Highway deaths in the region, which 
includes every state from Maine to 
Texas, totaled 1,288 this July. Last 
year's figure was 1,376 for the month. 

The 11 Northeastern states taking 
part in the safety move report an 
over-all drop of 10.2 per cent below 
the 1953 July level. The 13 South- 
ern states report drop of four per 
cent. For the 24-state area the reduc- 
tion represents a saving of 88 lives in 
the month. 


Offer Editors $1500 
in Traffic Safety Awards 


Industrial editors throughout the 
U.S.A. have been invited to partici- 
pate in the first annual traffic safety 
awards program of the American As- 
sociation of Industrial Editors. Cash 
awards totaling $1500 will go to the 
winners. 

Six awards to editors of internal 
publications and six to externals are 
offered. First award in each category 
is $250. There are five $100 awards 
of excellence in each category. 

Articles, editorials, covers, cartoons, 
series of stories, etc., published be- 
tween January 1, 1954 and December 
31, 1954 will be considered by a panel 
of judges to be chosen by the AAIE 
in cooperation with the foundation. 
Entries must be postmarked not later 
than midnight, January 15, 1955. 

Entries, inquiries, requests for extra 
entry blanks should be addressed to 
Woodson Knight, chairman, Traffic 
Safety Awards Program, 260 South 
Broad Street, Philadelphia 
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OPERAFION 








HEN we get straightforward 

facts and figures . . . plain speak- 

ing without a lot of fancy trappings 

; we call it ‘‘straight-from-the- 
shoulder” talk. 

And no traffic safety subject calls 
more strongly for such talk — for a 
“straight-from-the-shoulder’” program 

than the November Operation Safety 
theme, Pedestrian Safety. 

All over the nation, and especially 
in urban areas, pedestrian accidents 
form a substantial part of the traffic 
death toll. Nationally, almost one- 
fourth of the motor vehicle accident 
fatalities are pedestrians. And in cities 
and towns, half of the traffic fatalities 
are pedestrians. In some urban areas 
as many as three out of four persons 
killed in traffic are pedestrians. 

When any one phase of the traffic 
problem looms so large in the acci- 
dent picture, it calls for a hard-hitting, 
concentrated correctional program. The 
rewards in lives saved can be great, 
for experience has shown this problem 
to be “neem: responsive to correc- 
tive efforts. 

To help you plan and carry out 
such a program in your community, 
Operation Safety has prepared a No- 
vember kit of materials on pedestrian 
safety. 

Included is a Planning Guide which 
gives an organizational calendar as an 
aid in determining when committees 
and sub-committees should start work. 
The Planning Guide also contains in- 
formation on publicity outlets and 
ideas for special promotional projects 

A Fact Sheet gives statistical infor- 
mation on pedestrian accidents and 
lists safe walking rules. Also in the 
kit are four five-minute radio scripts, 
radio spot announcements, four news 
releases, a suggested editorial, speakers’ 
aids, jingles, sample leaflets and minia- 
tures of poster designs available. 

Further information on Operation 
Safety and the November program 
may be had by writing Bob Shinn, 
director, Operation Safety, National 
Safety Council, 425 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 





Come See What's New in Traffic 

Safety at the County Fair—Monday 

through Thursday—October 18-21 
inclusive—Third Floor. 
Congress Hotel—Chicago 
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PRICES FOR ABOVE POSTERS 


Traffic Posters—T-prefix to number 


1-9 10-99 100-999 1000-4999° 
A Size $0.12 $0.07 $0.05 $0.04 
B Size 0.18 0.15 0.138 0.108 
C Size 29 23 9 17 


YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted (at the time of the press run) on B and C posters 


only. A minimum of 45 days prior to the first day of the month of posting is required 
on all orders for imprinting. 


*Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more or for special rates on annual poster orders. 
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SAFETY 
SOONER OR LATER 
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POSTER PRICES 
Posters illustrated on these pages are included in the automatic Motor Transporta- 
tion poster services. Automatic poster sets are available on yearly subscription 
that provides (4) subjects per month viz. (2) "A" size (8!/)"xiI'/") and (2) "B" 
size (17''x23"). Automatic service is provided in the following categories: 
City Truck City Bus Annual price 1-4 sets, $7.48 per set: 
Intercity Truck Intercity Bus 5-49 sets, $6.48 per set; 50-999 sets 
Sales Truck Taxicab $5.16 per set. 
Truck Terminal Bus Terminal 
Posters are available for individual selection at the following prices: 

10-99 100-999 1000-4999" 

A size—assorted .08 055 045 
—tame 7 05 d 
8 size—assorted 19 16 13 
—tame 17 1S 12 

Posters on these pages are double these prices to non-members of the Nationa! pa eye 
afety Council.) YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted on any of the featured NATIONAL couNncit 
posters 17"'x23"". A minimum of ¢ days prior to the first day of the a. of 
posting Is required on al! orders for imprinting. *Write for prices on quantities bd ba 
of 5,000 or more. V-0288-B 17x23 
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The TRAFFIC TOLL 


By H. Gene Miller 
Director, NSC Statistical Division 


America betters traffic record for eight consecutive Of the 48 states reporting for Au- 


months. 
August. 


—— nation’s motorists rolled into 
the fall season with an unbroken 
record of eight consecutive months 
this year in which traffic deaths have 
been reduced. 

August brought the sharpest drop 
of all—a 10 per cent reduction in the 
trafhce death toll as compared with the 
corresponding month of last year. 

Deaths in August totaled 3,330 
lowest for that month since 1950 

The string of monthly reductions 
from the 1953 death figures are as 
follows: 


Traffic toll stands at 22,780 at the end of 
Deaths in August—3,330, lowest since 1950. 


July — 3% 
August —10% 


Not since the gasoline rationing 
years of World War II have traffic 
deaths been reduced in every one of 
the first eight months of any year. 

Almost 1,500 lives have been saved 
as the result, with the eight-month 
toll standing at 22,780 as compared 
with 24,200 for the same period of 
1953. This is a reduction of 6 per 
cent, 

August mileage figures are not yet 
available. But for seven months, travel 
was up 3 per cent over a year ago. 


gust, 26 had fewer deaths and 22 had 
more deaths. For eight months, 32 
had reductions, 14 had increases and 
two showed no change. 


States with fewer deaths at the end 

of eight months were: 

—20% 
—19% 
—18% 
—18% 
—16% 
—16% 
—16% 
Montana . —14% 
California —13% 
Gaae 2) —13% 
Indiana —13% 
Mississippi —13% 
Connecticut —13% 
Massachusetts —12% 
Vermont . —12% 
New York —11% 
South Dakota —10% 


South Carolina 
Wyoming 
Virginia 

West Virginia 
North Carolina 
Washington 
Maine 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 


New Mexico 8% 
New Jersey 7% 
Kansas ....... 71% 
Michigan . 6% 
Kentucky . 6% 
Louisiana 5% 
Utah . 5% 
Delaware 5% 
North Dakota 

Pennsylvania 

Illinois 

Tennessee 

Maryland 

Arkansas — 4% 
Missouri . — 2% 


MONTHLY MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 
AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1953-1954 


With deaths down 5 per cent for 
seven months, the death rate per 100 
million miles was 6.1—a record low 
for the period. 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 


1952-54 
Change 


1953-54 
MONTH 1952 1953 1954 Change 
January 2,625 2,960 2,900 +10% — 2% 
February 2,631 2,510 2,440 — 7% — 3% 
March 2,699 2,780 2,530 — 6% — 9% 
April 2,676 2,850 2,620 — 2% — 8% 
May 3,100 3,050 2,960 -~ 5% — 3% 
June 3,119 3,100 2,850 — 9% — 8% 
July 3,142 3,250 3,150 0 — 3% 
August 3,618 3,700 3.330 — 8% —10% 4,000 
Eight Months 23,610 24,200 3,000 
September 3,352 3,250 
October 3,652 3,650 2,000 
November 3,598 3,280 
December 3,582 3,920 


37,794 


22,780 — 4% — 6% 


|| 1954 


TOTAI 38,300 








a 





Figures for 1952 are from National Office of Vital Statistics; all others are National 

Safety Council estimates. The 1954 national estimate is arrived at by assuming that \ 
the percentage changes from 1953 to 1954 in the states reporting for both years reflect 
the 1953-54 change in the entire country. Since national estimates made in this way | 
become more accurate as more states report, revisions are made from time to time as 1953) || 1954 
new reports are received for the various months. For this reason the figures given MILES de a, | 
above for 1954 may differ slightly from figures for the same months which will be 30,000 Beem Acryrenr end | | had 
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Public Safety for October, 1954 





For August, cities reported an im- CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
ee a iia a FIRST 8 MONTHS, 1953 TO 1954 


pared with the 10 per cent for the 
nation as a whole, including rural 
areas. For eight months, the improve- WM. + 177, 
ment was 9 per cent for cities and 
6 per cent for the entire nation. 

Of the 487 cities reporting in Au- 
gust, 97 had decreases, 79 had in- 
creases and 311 reported no change. 
For eight months, 213 had cuts, 150 
had more deaths, 124 no change. 

Perfect records were reported for 

Ss r 5 “ities > e a " 
August by 356 cities, the three larg re NATIONAL 
est being Houston, Tex. (596,200) ; ESTIMATE 
Ft. Worth, Tex. (278,800), and Syra- TH Pha 8 MONTHS 
cuse, N. Y. (220,600). : - 6% 

see . o - . ° 

Cities with perfect records for eight 
months totaled 108. The three largest 
were Richmond, Calif. (99,500) ; 
Fresno, Calif. (91,700), and New 
Rochelle, N. Y. (59,700). BB ecrecases (HBR incReAses on NO CHANGE 
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To Page 35 











TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities except Louisi- average of deaths will remain at the present average for the 
ana and Michigan where registrars of vital statistics report. rest of the year. Population rates are based on the July 1, 1953 

census. 

Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated an- 
nual number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that 
deaths for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal 
pattern. State population rate is the estimated annual number Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100 million vehicle 
of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly miles of travel. 


States shown in heavy type have improved in 1954 compared 
with 1953, or showed no change. All figures are provisional. 


(Figures in parenthesis following the 1954 mileage rate indicate the num- 
ber of months for which the mileage rate is calculated for each state.) 


% Changes % Changes 
Months Deaths 1953 1952 Months Deaths 1953 1952 1954 1954 
Re- Identical Period to to Re- Identical Period to to Pop. Mile 
ported 1954 1953 1952 1954 1954 ported 1954 1953 1952 1954 1954 Rate Rate 


rOTAI 
U.S 
Ala 
Ariz 
Ark. 
Calif. 
Colo 
Conn. 
Del. 
Fla. 
Ga 
Idaho 


62 
481 
230 
»226 
587 
90 


113 
196 
482 ) 
131 5% 
$1 39 12% 
562 589 18% 
283 335 16% 
273 251 18% 
535 560 0 
115 108 — 19% 
ANADIAN PROVINCE 


Mass. 
Mich. 
Minn. 
Miss. 
Mo. 
Mont. 
Neb. 
Nev. 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


total vehicle registrations—from large to 


The table covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents 
that occurred in the city. Nontraffic 
motor-vehicle deaths (where the accident 
occurred on home or industrial premises) 
are not included; nor are deaths in the 
city from accidents occurring outside. 


Rankings are based on the 1954 regis- 


1954 1954 
Eight Months Reg. Pop 
1954 1953 1952 Rate Rate 


ALL REPORTING CITIES.................... 2.4 4 


Group I (1,0¢ 000 ,000 and over) 
Los Angeles, Calif .200 175 170 3 
. Detroit, Mich. 141 147 121 3 
All cities in this group. s 3.6 
. Philadelphia, Pa. 111 113. 95 3. 
- New York, N. Y. 342 397 366 3 
. Chicago, Ill. 242 259 269 4 


Group II (750,000 to 1,000,000) 


San Francisco, Calif 50 
. Washington, D. C. 39 
. Baltimore, Md. 58 
All cities in this group 
. Boston, Mass. 36 
5. Cleveland, Ohio 62 


WwwwnnNhr 


Group III (500,000 to 750,000) 


Seattle, Wash 

>. Milwaukee, Wis 

. Pittsburgh. Pa. 

. Buffalo, N. Y. 

. Dallas, Tex. .. 

. Houston, Tex. 
All cities in this group 

. Cincinnati, Ohio .. 30 
New Orleans, La 41 
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Group IV (350,000 to ,000) 


. Portland, Ore. . wee 
?, Denver, Colo. 19 
. Columbus, Ohio 19 
4. San Antonio, Texas... 23 
. Kansas City, Mo......... 28 

All cities in = group..... 
. Oakland, Calif. ... 27 
7. San Diego, Calif. 34 

Atlanta, Ga. 38 

Memphis, Tenn 35 
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_Group V (200,000 to 350,000) 


Ome. Neb. 

. Honolulu, T. H.. 

. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Providence, R. I 

. Fort Worth, Texas 
Toledo, Ohio 

. Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y 
Dayton, Ohio 
Syracuse, N. Y 
St. Paul, Minn... 

All cities in this group 
Akron, Ohio 
Jacksonville, 

. Worcester, Mass. 
Long Beach, Calif 
Birmingham, Ala 
Tampa, Fla 
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Group MI (100,000 to 200,000) 


. Little Rock, Ark. 

. Peoria, Ul. 

Sacramento, Calif. 

Erie, Pa. 

. Elizabeth, N. 3s 

. Phoenix, Ariz. 

. Trenton, N. J. 

. Ue, N.Y. 

. Shreveport, La. 

. Spokane, Wash. 

Grand Rapids, Mich 

. Corpus Christi, Texas 

. Austin, Tex. 

4. New Haven, Conn. 

. Pasadena, Calif. 

. Flint, Mich. ...... 

. South Bend, Ind. 
Wichita, Kans. . 
Wilmington, Del. 

. Waterbury, Conn. 
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tration death rate which is the number of 
deaths per 10,000 registered motor ve- 
hicles on an annual basis. Vehicle regis- 
tration figures are for the year 1953 and 
were supplied by R. L. Polk & Company. 


Cities are ranked by death rates—from 
low to high. When two or more cities 
have exactly the same rate, ranking is by 


1954 1954 
Eight Months Reg. Pop 
1954 1953 1952 Rate Rate 


5.6 
10.3 
6.0 
3. 
6. 
8. 
5. 


22. San Jose, Calif.. 
23. Amarillo, Texas 
. Hartford, Conn. 
. Youngstown, Ohio 
26. Rockford, Ill. 
27. Bridgeport, Conn. 
All cities in this group 
28. Baton Rouge, La 
- Salt Lake City, Utah 
Fort Wayne, Ind 
. Evansville, Ind. 
. Arlington, Va. 
. Nashville, Tenn. 
. Lubbock, Texas 
. Yonkers, N. Y.... 
Des Moines, Ia... 
. Gary, Ind. 
. Canton, Ohio 
Allentown, Pa. .......... 
. Tacoma, Wash. 
. El Paso, Texas... 
Charlotte, N. C. pes 
3. Chattanooga, Tenn. .. 10 
Reading, Pa “ i 
. Duluth, Minn. aiaal 11 


. oy Ala. 
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Group VII (50,000 100,000 
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. Fresno, Calif. 
. Richmond, Calif. 
. Sioux Falls, S. D.... 
ro aes 
New Rochelle, mm. ¥. 
. Wheeling, W. Va. 
. Schenectady, N. Y. 
. Topeka, Kans. 
, ee | 
Jose oh, Mo......... 
ie vernon, N. Y. 
’ Durham, N. C....... 
. East Orange, N. - 
. Lakewood, Ohio ... 
. Alameda, Calif. 
. Charleston, S. C. 
. Lorain, Ohio : 
8. Raleigh, N. C........ 
. Dubuque, Ia. .. 
. Pittsfield, Mass. 
21. Alexandria, Va. 
22. Decatur, Ill. ...... 
3. Binghamton, N. 
24. Stockton, Calif 
Johnstown, Pa. 
. Lincoln, Neb. -.. 
. Hamilton, Ohio . 
. Evanston, Ill. 
: Kalamazoo, Mich. 
. Glendale, Calif. 
. Pueblo, Colo. 
. Covington, Ky. 
3. Madison, Wis. .......... 
r Burbank, Calif. 
. Racine, Wis 
6. Lancaster, Pa. 
. Davenport, Ia 
. Springfield, Ill. 
. Jackson, Miss. 
Columbia, S. 
. Columbus, Ga. ... 
. Pontiac, Mich. 

. Santa Monica, Calif. 
4, Greensboro, N. C. 
Springfield, Ohio 
Orlando, Fla. .... 

. New Britain, Conn 

. Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Lansing, Mich. 

. Lynn, Mass. 
All cities in this group 
Greenville, S. C. 

. Roanoke, Va. . 

. Bay City, Mich.. 
Passaic, N. J. 

. Brookline, Mass. 

. Saginaw, Mich. = 

. San Bernardino, Calif. 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

. Green Bay, Wis........... 
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small. 


Cities shown in heavy type have im- 


proved in 1954 compared with 1953. 


The population death rate is the num- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
an annual basis. Populations are as of 


April, 1950. 


. Charleston, W 

1. W aterloo, Ia. 

2. Springfield, Mo 
Terre Haute, Ind 
Kenosha, Wis 

. Sioux City, la. 

. Portland, Me. . 
; Portsmouth, Va 
» ae Petersburg, Fla 
. Winston-Salem, N. 
. Macon, Ga. . 

. Jackson, Mich. . 

- Manchester, N. H... 

3. Medford, Mass. 

. Cedar Rapids, 

. Dearborn, i 
Joliet, 

. Pawtucket, R. 

. Brockton, Mass 

. Bethlehem, Pa. 

. Hammond, Ind. 

. Stamford, Conn. 

. Waco, Texas . 

3. Oak Park, Ill. 

. East Chicago, Ind 

. Fort Smith, Ark 
Gadsden, Ala. , 
Atlantic City, N. J 
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Group VIII (25,000 to 50,000) 


Boise, Idaho ..... 
Palo Alto, Calif 
Billings, Mont. 
Vancouver, Wash. 
Waukegan, Ill. 
La Crosse, Wis. 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Enid, Okla. 
Middletown, Ohio 
Bloomfield, N. J 
Eau Claire, Wis 
Bloomington, Ind. 
Chicopee, Mass. . 
Pine Bluff, Ark... 
. Wausau, Wis 
. Burlington, Ia. 
. Galesburg, Ill. 
. Alliance, Ohio 
. Fitchburg, Mass. 
. Fairmont, W. Va.... 
21. New Kensington, Pa. 
2. University City, Mo 
Teaneck, N a 
i. Belmont, 
. Mansfield, Ohio 
5. Colorado Spgs., Colo 
7. Abilene, Texas .. 
. Wyandotte, Mich. 
. White Plains, N. Y. 
est, End. ...\:;.... 
31. San Leandro, Calif 
2. West Hartford, Conn 
. Lafayette, Ind ‘ 
. Easton, Pa. - 
. Rock Island. IiIl.. 
. Richmond, Ind. 
Moline, Ill. 
’ Zanesville, Ohio 
. Muskegon, Mich. . 
. Battle Creek, Mich. 
. East Cleveland, Ohio 
. Beloit, Wis. 
. Daytona Beach, Fla. 
{. Fargo, N. D 
. Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
. East Hartford, Conn 
. Rochester, Minn. 
. Stratford, Conn 
. Danbury, Conn. 
. Danville, Va. ... 
. Kankakee, Ill. 
. Bloomington, III 
. Manitowoc, Wis. 
. Watertown, N. Y 
. Steubenville, Ohio 
. Bristol, Conn. ..... 
. Norwich, Conn. 
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E 1% Months 


Kingston, N. Y 
West Haven, Conn 
Lock ort, N f 
. Middletown, Conn. 
Ann Arbor, Mich 
. Petersburg, Va. 
Superior, Wis 
‘ Torrington, Conn. 
. Elmira, mm f 
é Cheyenne, Wyo 
- Beverly Hills, Calif. 
- St. Louis Park, Minn. 
. Winona, Minn. 
. Shaker Heights, 
Parma, Ohio 
Tucson, 
. Key W . 
. Great Mont. 
2 ng Md 
Jamestown, N. Y 
All cities in this group 
8. Fort Lauderdale, Fla 
- Royal Oaks, Mich. 
Manchester, Conn 
Lake Charles, La 
. Reno Nev. 
Pomona, Calif 
Rome, |! : 
. Highland Park, 
. Barberton, Ohio 
Everett, Wash 
- High Point, N. C 
Mason City, Ia 
. Granite City, Ill 
tuclid, Ohio 
. Appleton, Wis. 
- Gainesville, Fla 
- Linden, N. J. 
- Council Bluffs, Ia 
- Oak Ridge, Tenn 
. Oshkosh, Wis 
St. Cloud, Minn 
- Meriden, Conn 
Newport News, Va 
Pensacola, Fla 
Wilmington, N. ¢ 
Portsmouth, Ohio 
W. Palm Beach, Fla 
Warren, Ohio 
Marion, Ohio 
Tallahassee, Fla. 
. Fairfield, Conn. 
- Lynchburg, Va. 
Arlington, Mass 
- Milford, Conn. 
. Waltham, Mass 
3. Rapid City, S. D 
Sandusky, Ohio 
Fond du Lac, Wis 
Elyria, Ohio 
Montclair, N 
New London, Conn 
. Odessa, Texas 
Hackensack, N. J 
Kokomo, Ind 
2. West Orange, N. J 
23. Bangor, Me. 
. Greenwich, Conn. 
- Lincoln Park, Mich. 
Hamtramck, Mich. 
. Wauwatosa, Wis 
Concord, N. H 
. Grand Forks, N. D 
Vallejo, Calif, 
Hamden, Conn 
Lwr. Merion I'wp., 
Kearny, N. J 
Norwalk, Conn 


Tuscaloosa, Ala 


Ohio 


Mict 


Group IX 


(10.000 


. Las Vegas, Nev. 
Kenmore, N. Y 

. Casper, Wyo. 
Kingsport, Tenn 

. Ventura, Calif. 

. Benton Harbor, Mich. 

- Holland, Mich. 

. Ypsilanti, Mich. 

. Uniontown, Pa. 

. South Euclid, Ohio 
Longview, Wash 
Daly City, Calif 
Ponca City, Okla 

. Austin, Minn. 

- Lodi, Calif. 

Boulder, Colo 
East Detroit, Mich. 

. Richland. Wash. 
Bell, Calif 

. Sumter, S. C. 

Big Springs, Texas 
Fort Meyers, Fla. 
Hazel Park, Mich 
Freeport, Ill 
Fremont, Ohio 
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2. Brawley, 


. Rock 


130 


131. 


132 


. Fredrick, 
. Ames, Ia. 
. Huntington, Ind. 
. Wooster, Ohio 


. Hibbing, 
- Ocala, Fla. 


. Anchorage, 
. Webster Groves, Mo. 
. Bristol, Pa. 


rae alley 


. Shorewood, 


. Gardner, 
. W ethersfield, 


. Van 
. Virginia, 


. Grosse Pte. 


b Srominanoe, 


. Gorland, 


1954 1954 
Eight Months Reg. Pop. 
1954 1953 1952 Rate Rate 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0 
0 
Minot, N. D : ) ( 1 0 
La Grange, Ill 0 
Minn. 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
Okla 0 
Kans ) ) mel 


Statesville, N. ¢ 
Vincennes, Ind. 


Md. 


— i 


Ore. 
Alaska 


Astoria, 


ee 


McAlester 
Emporia 


4 Steeneee, Ill. 0 


ith Portland, Me ) ( 0 
Okla. 0 
Highland Park, 2 

East Lansing, Mich 

Brainerd, Minn. 

Greenwood, Miss 

Fostoria, Ohio 


. Richfield, Minn. 


Arkansas City 
Calif. 
Watertown, Wis 


. Se. Augustine, Fla. 


Moorhead, Minn. 
ugatuck, Conr 
Haven Conn 
Inc 
Fesgue Falls, Mino. 
Owatonna, Minn 
Wis. 
Lamesa Texas 
Sweetwater, Texas 
South Orange, N 
Vernon, Conn. 
Mass. 
Conn. 
Atchison 
Rocky River 
Hawthorne, N 
Mitchell, Ss. 
Winnetka, Il 
Wert, Ohio 
Minn 
Rye, 4 
Massena, N Y 
Charles City, Ia 
ne, Va 
udahy, Wis 
Hornell, N. Y 
Logan, Utah 
Bellefontaine, Ohio 
Needham, Mass 
Dyersburg, Tenn 
Whitefish Bay, Wis 
Bemidji, Minn 
Two Rivers, Wis 
So. Milwaukee, Wis 
Pk., Mich. 
Cadillac, Mict 
La ‘Salle, Tl. 
Bellaire, Ohi 
Branford, Conn. 
Southington, Conn 


Lafayette Ind 
Conn 
Elgin, Ill. 
Modesto, ¢ 
Klamath Falls 
Janesville 
Walla Wall 
All cities i 
Mankato 
Niles, Mich. 
in, 3S. C. 
Meadville P 
Birminghan 
Tiffin, Ohi 
Port Chester, 
Ki N 


Mich 


N. ¥. 
Owosso Micl 
Frankfort, Ind 
Lake Worth, 
Orangeburg 
Marietta, O| 
Connersville 
Albert Lea 
Kennewick 
Texas 
Leominster, Mass. 
Reidsville 

Sterling, Ill 
Xenia, Ohio 

edar all la 
Jeflessonville, Ind. 
Annapolis, Md 
Stevens Point, Wis 
Hollywood, Fla 
Cranford, N. J 
New Bern, N. ¢ 
Alpena, Mich 


2. Darien, 


1954 1954 
rere ——s Reg. Pop 
1954} 1952 Rate Rate 

Coral Gables, Fla. 2 
Highland Park, Texas 1 l 0 2 
Faribault, Minn l 2 
Waukesha, Wis 
Garden City, Kans 
Niles, Ohio 

. Windham, Conn. 
Norfolk, Neb 
East Moline, Ill 

. Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
Brookfield, Ill 
Beaver Dam, Wis 

. Marshfield, Wis. 
Ansonia, Conn 
La Porte, Ind 
Fort Madison, la 

. Shelton, Conn. 
Roseville, Mich 
Marinette, Wis 

Conn. 
Monroe, Mich 
Ironwood, Mich 
Bismarck, N. D 
Goshen, Ind 

. Beacon, N. Y. 

. Winchester, Conn. 

. Windsor, Conn. 
Salisbury, N. ¢ 
Ridgefield Pk., N 
Westport, Conn 
Elmwood Park, Ill 
Rahway, N. | 
Westfield, N. J 
Mansfield, Conn 
St. Joseph, Mich 
Watertown, nt 
Red Wing, 
Killingly, Contr 
Calumet City, Ill 
Wallingford, Conn 
Groton, Conn 
Attleboro, Mass 
River Rouge, Mich 


Enfield, Conn 
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CANADIAN CITIES 


Montreal, Que. 
Toronto, Ont 


The Traffic Toll 


From Page 33 


Of the cities with fewer deaths at 


the end of eight months, the follow- 


ing 26 had populations of more than 
200,000: 


Per Cent 
Decrease 
—52% 
—50% 
—41% 
—41% 


Fewer 

Deaths 
Fort Worth, Tex. 15 
Honolulu, Hawaii 9 
Portland, Ore. 15 
Kansas City, Mo. 19 
San Antonio, Tex. 14 38% 
Columbus, Ohio 11 — 37% 
Richmond, Va. 5 — 33% 
Cincinnati, Ohio 10 —25% 
Oklahoma City, Okla. —25% 
Omaha, Neb. —22% 
Toledo, Ohio 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Washington, D. C. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New York, N. Y. 
San Diego, Calif. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Oakland, Calif. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dallas, Tex 
Houston, Tex. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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—20% 
—19% 
—18% 
—18% 
— 7% 
—14% 
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From the Grass Roots 


From Page 13 


requires prudent driving to the extent 
that the car be under control at all 
times. 

There is a widespread ignorance of 
the Basic Rule that extends to the 
courts; a widespread impression that 
Oregon has no speed limits whatever, 
and that posted or indicated speeds are 
merely advisory, which is legally true 
unless there are factors other than 
speed applying when an arrest is made. 
The Lifesavers Committee has taken 
action to support an effort to clarify 
the law for the public, the courts and 
the trafhc officers. 

The State Highway Engineer, his 
engineers on the Oregon Speed Con- 
trol Board, the director of the State 
Trathc Safety Division and the super- 
intendent of State Police, with some 
judges, hold the opinion that an ab- 
solute speed limit is not the answer 
On the other hand, some municipal 
police officers and county sheriffs ” 
lieve enforcement and conviction would 


Portland has an active and effective 
official Traffic Safety Commission 
whose members welcome this new citi- 
zen interest. 

The Portland situation is an exam- 
ple of what has been found true else- 
where. Where citizen interest in traffic 
law enforcement is aroused, enforce- 
ment increases and the accident and 
fatality curves go down. Where citizen 
interest in enforcement is complacent, 
enforcement lags and the accident and 
fatality curves go up. Portland’s Po- 
lice Bureau Traffic Analyst, Vernon 
S. Johnson, confirms this belief, for, he 


Says: 


“The tremendous drop in deaths, in- 
juries and accidents shows what can be 
accomplished when law enforcement is 
strong and the people back us up.” 
Our Committee is also studying to 

what extent it can or should support 
the movement to have legally trained 
justices for all traffic courts. The de- 
mand for this is rapidly coming into 
the open, and the new law is being 
tested in the courts. 

We have a program to make all 
public prosecutors aware of the rising 
tide of public opinion in traffic case 
prosecution. Since the state Primary, 


we have addressed every successful 
candidate for District Attorney of both 
parties, with a view to encouraging 
active prosecution should he be elected. 

Oregon's Highway Lifesavers pro- 
gram has the benefit of the participa- 





down 1 per cent. 


Motor-Vehicle Injuries 


Among the states listed below that reported their traffic death and injury 
experience for 1 to 6 months, deaths were down 4 per cent and injuries 


This is the first month in which injuries have shown a decrease from the 


be easier with a fixed realistic speed 


corresponding period in 1953. Twenty-nine states reported their experience 
limit, especially in the urban areas. 


for 6 months and 8 states reported from 1 to 5 months. 
MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES, BY STATES, 
1954 and 1953 


Those of the opposite opinion argue 
convictions are not the purpose, but 
that safer travel is the intent of the 
law. The Citizens Committee will 
support legislative appropriations, if 
necessary, to pay for a statewide edu ak aalie er 
cational campaign to acquaint the pub Ala " 364 340 2,021 
lic with the principles of the Basi. +> i et 
Rule. It would also pay for statewide me 
posting of variable speeds which, ie ; a4 837 
where posted, would be the prima Ze + yo 
facie evidence for arrests. , 775 


1954 
% Changes Ratio of 
1953 to 1954 Injuries 


Injuries ) 
Deaths Injuries to Deaths 


Months Deaths 
Reported 1954 1953 1954 


In Portland we have a modernized 
trafic court in our municipal court, 
whose presiding judge, J. J. Quillin, 
the vice-chairman of the ABA Section 
of Judicial Administration, is one of 
three or more judges trying to handle 
increased case load with 
other municipal court business. Judge 
Quillin has met with and encouraged 
the Citizens Committee. He serves as 
our legislative committee chairman 


the vastly 


The Portland Police Bureau has 
tripled the number of arrests for viola 
tions, as compared with the corre 
sponding period of the preceding year 
In the first six months of this year 
there have been 36,221 arrests exceed 
ing in number the total arrests (33, 
773) for all last year. The effect upon 


the trathc court is obvious 
Traffic deaths in Portland have been 
reduced 45 per cent; accidents have 


been reduced 25 per cent and the num 
persons injured 28 per cent 








ber of 
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tion of judges and high state officials. 
But, it also has something else. It has 
the alert and constructive interest of 
newspapers and radio stations, far be- 
yond the news demand of what the 
Committee is doing, without which 
the Oregon program could have failed. 


Two veteran newspaper editors have 
been active in directing the program. 
One of these is Marshall N. Dana, 
retired editor of the editorial page of 
the Oregon Journal, and now the as- 
sistant to the president of the United 
States National Bank. My life work 
has largely been that of a newspaper 
writer and editor, for some years as 
executive editor and associate editor 
of The Oregonian of Portland. We 
both were enrolled in the Committee 
at the start. 


After nine months the Committee 
held what it called a Traffic Safety 
Round-Up and 128 persons from all 
over the state attended. After review- 
ing the reassuring statistics and the 
activities in the counties, several resolu- 
tions were adopted. These were signed 
ultimately to strengthen the hands of 
enforcement officers. The program 
was shaped to help the public under- 


stand why traffic regulations were in 
the public interest. 

Ned H. Dearborn, president of the 
National Safety Council, through the 
Oregon representative, Ray Carr, vet- 
eran traffic safety worker, came to 
speak and encourage citizen coopera- 
tion. This Round-Up was electrified 
first by the Oregon Journal’s announce- 
ment of its Crusade to implement the 
Committee work and secondly. by the 
first announcement of a reduction in 
insurance rates based upon the im- 
proved record in accidents, fatalities, 
injuries arid economic loss, 

Traffic safety in Oregon today is a 
topic for street corner and drawing 
room conversation, and the public is 
showing a cooperation that may avoid 
spasmodic “crack downs” of enforce- 
ment, which invite legal complications. 

Judges, highway engineers and state, 
county and city police officers give the 
Committee unlimited time and openly 
say “this citizen activity is what we 
have been waiting for.” 

We do not believe so many traffic 
accidents are a necessary evil of the 
automobile age. We believe that the 
public attitude can be changed. 

THE END 


Green Cross News 
From Page 19 


Mrs. Kaye moved to San Jose in Sep- 
tember, while their daughter has re- 
turned to resume her studies at the 
University of Washington. 


Safety Car 

The Greater Cincinnati Safety Coun- 
cil now has the use of a new automo- 
bile, made available for safety council 
business by Rudy Reinhold, president 
of the Metropolitan Motor Company 
of the Southern Ohio city. The car 
carries the name of the Council and 
features a safety slogan and the Green 
Cross emblem. 


New Publication 
on Noise Control 
A new semi-technical publication, 
Noise Control, will be launched by 
the Acoustical Society of America. 
The magazine will be published bi- 
monthly, and the first issue will ap- 
pear in November. Information and 
subscriptions can be obtained by writ- 
ing to Noise Control, 57 East 55th 
St., New York 22. 





job well. 


bring it up-to-date 


Raincoats 
White 
Yellow 
Black 
Helmets 


Capes 
Rubber 

Leggings 
Belts 


Badges 
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GRAUBARD’ 


Reduce Jnaffic Hazards With 
Graubardsa 

Nationally. Known. Safety Patrol Equipment 

“THAT PROMOTES SAFETY” 


GRAUBARD’S equipment is nationally known as the school safety 
patrol equipment “that promotes safety.” It does this by fulfilling both 
of the conditions essential to an effective school safety patrol. 

First, it gives the wearer a definite sense of responsibility and a pride in doing his 


Second, being “standard equipment” it is recognized by school children and motor- 
ists alike, insuring their respect and cooperation. 


Check up on your equipment today—we'll be glad to make suggestions to help 


$ 


Products available include: 


Caps Pennants 

Arm Bands Banners 

Boots Uniforms 
Jackets Caution Fiags 
Letters Trafficones 


266 Mulberry St., 
Newark 2, N. J. 

















Do Your Part 
in stopping 
Drunken 
Driving 
Now it’s up to you to help 
reduce the menace of the 


highways in your commu- 
nity. 


By adding to your present 
procedure a simple acci- 
dent must for determining 
intoxication. 





The Harger Drunkometer, 
used nationally in industry 
and police departments, is 
the oldest and most widely 
used of the breath methods 
and is now used by the 
New York Police Depart- 


ment. 


It convicts the guilty, pro- 
tects the innocent, and in 
every one of the hundreds 
of communities that use it, 
the Drunkometer reduces 
traffic accidents due to in- 
toxication. 


Write today for full informa- 
tion on how you can lick the 
drinking driver problem in 
your community. 


isk for folder S-110 


*ED BANE f ; MEW JERSEY 


I Learned to Drive at 35 


From Page 17 


to get more practice, especially on 
parking 

I think I have been a cautious driver. 
Speed hasn't held much attraction for 
me (I've never exceeded 60 mph). 
My recent Labor Day holiday trip into 
Ohio convinced me that the faster you 
go, the less control you have over your 
car, and thus the more likely are the 
consequences to be disastrous. (I've 
even used the horn on my car spar- 
ingly.) But these things are not enough 
to meet the split-second challenges of 
the streets and roads, with or without 
a variety of distractions. 


I can get along without our radio, 
too, or at least those programs (with 
voice) which require some of your 
conscious attention (as distinguished 
from music). Automobile listening 
has grown leaps and bounds in recent 
years. (For years the broadcast indus- 
try undersold itself on car radio listen- 
ing in its competitive battle with other 


media, and only recently has it realized 
the audience potential). 

The broadcast industry has been in 
the forefront of the fight waged by 
the National Safety Council to reduce 
trafic fatalities, particularly on holi- 
day weekends. Radio-tv stations, along 
with networks, have contributed hand- 
somely of their time and efforts and, 
off the statistics of July 4th and Labor 
Day, evidence has accumulated that 
broadcast appeals have served to 
“pound home safety to the public.” 

Both the Independence and Labor 
Day trafhic death tolls fell below esti- 
mates of the Council, reflecting the 
potency of the spoken word and urg- 
ency of the appeals. Over Labor Day 
the death toll hit 364—-26 under the 
predicted figure—but still 364 too 
many. Edwin A. Rommel, an Ameri- 
can League umpire, wrote in the 
August 1954 PuBLic SAFETY that “in 
accident prevention you have to bat 
1.000." But even this is not enough. 
How many of the 364 killed over La- 








of conditions. 











THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 


Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety. 
It's simple, effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 

The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 


It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colieges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
is e BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
then erased. It has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 


Write for our folder. 1 contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD - 


EMIGSVILLE, PA. 





SEE US IN BOOTH 204 NATIONAL SAFETY CONGRESS & EXPOSITION 
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bor Day batted 1.000 and still lost 
their lives? 

My wife Elly and our family at- 
tended a family reunion in Mercer 
County, Ohio, over the recent Labor 
Day. We made the trip safely both 
ways, though we had a blowout com- 
ing and going. The first wasn’t bad 
but the return one threw a scare into 
us all, I was going 60 on a wide-open 
Ohio highway. It could have been 
disastrous with oncoming vehicles, or 
on a bridge, at night, or with other 
less fortuitous circumstances present. 
Once again, the importance of vigilance 
was impressed on me, the more so, 
because during many stretches many 
cars were exceeding designated speed 
limits. 

“Hotrodding,”’ we learned while 
there, has become a problem involving 
school-age kids, The local pastor took 
them to task one morning. Later one 
of the youths told me he had hit 100 
while driving to a neighboring town. 
I looked down to see where that was 
on my speedometer and gulped. The 
church and school are trying to meet 
the challenge bravely: a student who 
takes his car to school must have writ- 
ten permission from his parents to 
leave the grounds with the vehicle at 
noon. It’s designed to cut down the 
“hot-rodders” on their lunch hour. 

Speed is one thing and a flagrant 
disregard for road signs is another. | 
have attained a healthy respect for 
these signs. Some weeks ago, we drove 
to Kankakee, Ill. Inexperienced, as 
I am, I hadn't the slightest notion of 
the route and got out the road maps. 
We thought we would have trouble. 
However, the highway was so clearly 
marked, we had none at all. This 
posed a question: if a driver is thank- 
ful for being guided to his destination 
with helpful signs, why can't he 
equally regard speed and other signs 
in the same light, especially when 
they're designed for his protection ? 

There have been some other inno- 
vations which deserve mention. One 
is a law passed in a city in Texas 
which penalizes the ‘slow’ driver on 
a par with the ‘‘fast” or “reckless’’ one. 
The law requires a driver to conform 
to the minimum as well as maximum 
speed limits, Another was started in 
Chicago recently, calling for traffic 
bureau spot checks in areas set off 
(unknown to the public) by road- 
blocks. The police fetched a score 
for faulty brakes, intoxication, posses- 
sion of narcotics and other violations. 


I think it’s a good idea if only be- 
cause it will keep drivers on their toes 
and dissipate the all-too-common no- 
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tion you can get away with anything 
as long as you're not caught. The 
latter idea is particularly common in 
parking violations. 

Still another innovation in Chicago 
is the new practice of taking up driv- 
ers’ licenses at the scene of driving 
violations. A man is sure to think 
twice now before making an errant 
turn or barreling through a red light. 


Of course, I have been asked whether 


I have encountered any trouble from 
“back-seat drivers.” The answer is yes 

from back-seat drivers in the front 
seat. Now my wife sits in the front 
seat and has proved a real help to me. 
She never second-guesses, or tells me 
the obvious. 

She is doing a good job—“in the 
public interest.” When I feel fully 
qualified as a driver, she will be my 
first pupil. THE END 


REDUCES 

Excessive Speeding 
with 

ONLY 





Only SPEED-WATCH offers all these advantages. 


© Low operating cost 


@ Can be proved and explained to any court 


@ Works in all kinds of weather 


@ Low original cost 
>r layman 


co 
@ No car required after setup 


e Officer observing violation makes the arrest 


SPEED-WATCH with proper signs and publicity will 


reduce speeding 


and related accidents and make the residents of your community safety 


CONSCIOUS. 


Gentlemen 


ADDRESS 
CITY 
TITLE 


ee ee 


Please send Speed Watch Folder Number 25 


e today for detailed information. 
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TRAFFIC HOUSE INC. 


202 NAT'L BANK BLDG., DECATUR, ILL. 
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TODAY ! 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


There is a wealth of valuable 
and interesting information in 
the catalogs and publications 
listed below. They form splen- 
did additions to your reference 
library, affording an oppor- 
tunity to keep abreast of 
safety equipment. The coupon 
below will bring FREE to 
those responsible for the rec- 
ommendation or purchase of 
equipment any or all of the 
catalogs listed. 








1. Automatic Signal for Railroad 
Crossings: Literature describes and 
illustrates the Model 10 automatic 
signal gate with flashing lights which 
will operate, and the barrier arm will 
remain down until trains have cleared 
crossings. Western Railroad Supply 
Co. 

2. Accident Visualizer: Literature 
introduces a visualizer consisting of 
highway patterns mounted on fiber 
board. Designed in three interchange- 
able sections, the visualizer makes it 
possible to simulate many types of 
intersections. Sales-Aid Co. 

3. ‘*‘Ready Made Signs for 
Safety”: This 2-color catalog illus- 
trates and describes a line of safety 
warning instruction and information 
signs, eye hazards, machine dangers, 
fire, falling, first aid, general accident 
prevention signs, men working and 
many other types. Ready Made Signs 
Co., Ine. 


4. First Aid Catalog: This new 
catalog contains complete information 
and photographs of 16 different types 
of styles of Bullard “Safety Green” 
first aid kits including the new fire 
department and pocket-kits. E. D. 
Bullard Co. 


5. Safety Awards: Catalog illus- 
trates and describes all types of 
plaques, trophies, emblems, tablets, 
medals and gift awards. Identification 
badges are also featured. Award In- 
centives. 

6. “Driver Testing and Training 
Equipment—for Both In-Plant and 
Over-The-Road Vehicle Drivers’’: 
Catalog illustrates and features driver 
testing and training equipment (in- 
cluding equipment to meet new ICC 
regulations) in addition to other vis- 
ual aids for driver safety and acci- 
dent reduction. Porto-Clinic Instru- 
ments, Inc. 
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425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago f!, Ill. 
Please have sent to me the publications checked. 
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ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 
American Chain & Cable 
Graubards eae 37 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co 
Intoximeter Association 
Magno Safe-T Board 
National Safety 

Council 
Porto-Clinic 

Instruments, Inc. 
Stephenson Corp. 
Traffic House, Inc. 
U. S. Treasury Dept. 
Weaver Mfg. Co. 
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Hoosier Jack-Pot 
From Page 6 


it when the kids fail to recognize me. 
But, when my own dog bites me, | 
think it’s time for a change.” 

Bever's gripe was based on the fact 
that all 11 troopers have many times 
had to work a 16-hour day to make 
the contacts necessary for the success 
of the program. But it was a happy 
gripe. The kind that soldier's spe- 
cialize in when the campaign is going 
well. 

You could list corporations and 
companies that have joined the pro- 
gram until a blue chip list were pre- 
sented. And the work of Troopers 
Jackson, Hunter, Allenduff, Lowe, and 
Bell would only be a repetition of the 
others. 

A quick switch to Northern Indi- 
ana will illustrate this. We are in 
Trooper Ranich’s district here. Typical 
of the reaction here was that of Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Indiana. J. H. 
Engle wrote all Whiting Refinery su- 
pervisors to go “‘all-out on the monthly 
theme programs.” Len Otto, cirector 
of safety for Lever Brothers, Ham- 
mond, asked Ranich to talk to all su- 
pervisors, and the company bought up 
pamphlets for regular distribution to 
company personnel, In Indiana Har- 
bor, J. L. Ridinger, director of safety 
for the Inland Steel Company, asked 
Ranich to address his safety staff, fol- 
lowed it up by irter-office memos to 
al! department heads on safe driving 
practices. 

Indiana Troopers ran into some odd 
cases. Down in Montgomery, Don 
Smiley found that the Amish and 
Mennonite sects had crashed head-on 
into the machine age. A church ruling 
made it possible for church members 
to incorporate mechanical aids in farm- 
ing and the younger folk took to the 
highways. 

It took the rest of us a half-century 
to get acquainted with the motor age, 


but the Amish and Mennonite popula- 
tion only had from three to seven 
years to integrate themselves: into 
mechanization. The result—a series of 
accidents that disturbed the elders. 
Seven deaths and 20 motor accidents 
in six months called for action. 

Amos Whittmer of the Mennonite 
Church, and Ben S. Wagler of the 
new order Amish led the movement. 
In June, Don Smiley took his movie 
projector out one night and flashed 
it on the side of Ben Wagler’s barn. 
Three hundred Mennonites and new 
order Amish sat in at the safety meet- 
ing. Three weeks later Smiley put in 
a full eight-hour detail at a driver- 
training school with 400 of the church 
members in attendance. And the pro- 
gram ts still going on. 

Down Plainfield way, Trooper Ray 
Byroad made a call on Robert Hunt- 
ington, personnel director of the Pub- 
lic Service Company of Indiana. As 
soon as the conversation turned to 
safety, Mr. Huntington called in 
Ralph J. Young, safety engineer, and 
they worked out a program for the 
main office and seven sub-districts, 
standardizing the off-the-job approach 
for company personnel. 

In every case from United States 
Steel Corporation to the smallest plant, 
the Hoosier troopers found a warm 
welcome and a sincere desire to work 
with the community and the state 
agency. From all indications the pro- 
gram is working well. 

This is the record: For the first 
six months Indiana had 70 fewer 
traffic deaths, cut injuries by 694, with 
a drop in the total number of acci- 
dents of 4,573 as compared with the 
previous year. 

Governor Craig summed it up in 
his message: “I sincerely believe that, 
through the determined effort of all 
our people working together, we can 
cut the needless waste of human life 
and property by at least 25 per cent 
during the second half of 1954. By 
doing this, we can add more than 150 
lives to the 70 already saved, prevent 
more than 4,000 serious injuries, and 
save $14,000,000 in property damage 
and other costs. 

“The extra effort put forth by ofh- 
cial agencies, industries and indi- 
vidual citizens will be a small price 
to pay for the gains which can be 
made in saving human life and suffer- 
ing.” 

They seem to have rung the bell 
on preventing off-the-job accidents in 
Hoosierland. And, maybe, they're 
blueprinting the format for a national 
approach to the problem. THE END 
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new mother 


The love that makes a doll her baby is the beginning of mothers 
hood for alittle girl... the start of love-giving that will make 
her strive and fight for the security of those she loves as long 
as she lives. 

Take care of your doll-baby, little girl. It is one of the world’s 


most precious playthings. 


The security that springs from love 
is the very heart of our living. It is a 
privilege known only in a country such 
as ours, where men and women are free 
to work for it. 

And when we live up to the privilege 
of taking care of our own, we also best 


take care of our country. For the strength 


of America is in its secure homes all 
joined in a common security. 

Let America’s security be found in 
your home! 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word—now! 


If you’ve tried to save and failed, 
chances are it was because you didn’t 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings sys- 
tem that really works—the Payroll 
Savings Plan for investing in U.S. 
Savings Bonds. This is all you do. Go 
to your company’s pay office, choose 
the amount you want to save—a couple 
of dollars a payday, or as much as you 
wish. That money will be set aside for 
you before you even draw your pay. 
And automatically invested in Series 


“E” U.S. Savings Bonds which are 
turned over to you. 

If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. If you can save as 
much as $18.75 a week, 9 years and 8 
months will bring you $10,700! 

U.S. Series “E” Savings Bonds earn 
interest at an average of 3% per year, 
compounded semiannually, when held 
to maturity! And they can go on earn- 
ing interest for as long as 19 years and 


8 months if you wish. Eight million 
working men and women are building 
their security with the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan. For your family’s sake, how 
about signing up today? 


If you want your interest as cur- 
rent income, ask your banker about 
3°c Series ‘‘H’’ Bonds which pay in- 
terest semiannually by Treasury 
check. An excellent investment. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in 
cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 





WEAVER 
Vite ae | 
EQUIPMENT 


motor vehicle safety programs 


fits all 


In September, 1955 the State of New York will 
require every car, truck and bus registered in the 
state to be subject to periodic inspection of brakes, 
lights, steering and other safety factors. 

More than a dozen other States have taken action 
on compulsory inspections, and some interesting 
records are being established. For example, statis- 
tics show that traffic deaths fell off 30% in the State 
of New Jersey the first year the State operated 
Safety Lanes.* 

Going way back to April, 1930, when Weaver 
pioneered the first “Safety Lane” official inspection 


of motor vehicles, the use of Weaver Equipment 


*A “Safety Lane” includes a Weaver Headlight 
Tester, a Weaver Automatic Brake Tester, and 
a Weaver Wheel Alignment Tester. 


has contributed to the successful expansion of the 
“Safety Lane” program from coast-to-coast. 

Today, Weaver “Safety Lane” Equipment is used 
in state owned and operated stations for official 
inspection of motor vehicles. It is used in munici- 
pally operated stations. It is used where the auto- 
mobile dealer and repair shop are the approved 
method of checking. And, it is extensively used 
by shops handling corrective service. 

Weaver “Safety Lane” Equipment definitely fits 
ALL automotive safety programs. 

If YOU are interested in decreasing the loss of 
life, the injury and the property damage that re- 


sults from traffic accidents, w ite to Weaver. 


_ 
Safety Lanes ARE MADE ONLY BY THE WEAVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY ° SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Leaders in Automotive Safety Equipment for Over 25 Years 





